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THE ARCHITECTURE OF LLANBEBLIG 
CHURCH, CARNARVONSHIRE. 


BY HAROLD HUGHES, ESQ., A.R.I.B.A., A.R.C.A. 


LLANBEBLIG CHURCH consists of a nave and chancel, 
north and south transepts, a western tower, a large 
chapel to the north of the eastern portion of the chan- 
cel (known as the Vaynol Chapel), a vestry between 
this chapel and the north transept, and a north porch 
to the nave. 

The total length, measuring from the inside of the 
east wall of the chancel to the west wall of the tower, 
is 97 ft. 6 in. The breadth of the nave is 20 ft., and 
that of the chancel is the same. The total length across 
the transepts is 57 ft. 6 in., and their breadth is19 ft.6 in. 

The structure is at present undergoing alteration and 
repair, and since the work has commenced several 
features of interest have been brought to light, which 
will be described in the course of this paper. 

Of the church of the founder, and subsequent struc- 
tures up to the end of the thirteenth century, nothing 
remains, unless it may be found in the masonry of the 
bases of some of the walls ; but this is doubtful. There 
is no moulded work existing of a date previous to the 
fourteenth century ; but a close examination of the 
plan of the present church will suggest to us the form 
of the earlier building. 
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86 THE ARCHITECTURE 


The first point which strikes us is that although the 
chancel is the same width as the nave, its central axis, 
east to west, is about 2 ft. to the south of that of the 
nave. This peculiarity can most reasonably be accounted 
for by supposing that the south wall of the nave occu- 
pies the position of the south wall of the earlier church; 
that it consisted of a single aisle, 16 ft. in width, the 
north wall being in the position shown by dotted lines 
on the plan; that the wider chancel, with the same 
axis as the early nave, was then added ; and at a sub- 
sequent date (fifteenth century) the nave was widened, 
and the north wall rebuilt in its present position. 

This view is further supported by the existence of 
the straight joint marked H on the plan, at the end ot 
the north wall of the nave, between it and the west 
wall of the north transept. This straight joint would 
suggest that the north transept existed previously to 
the north wall of the nave, and that when the nave was 
widened, its new wall was not bonded in with the older 
work. 

It would thus seem that the plan of the church 
immediately preceding the fourteenth century consisted 
of a narrow nave with shallow north transept, probably 
a small chapel containing a founder’s tomb. In this 
century the south transept and chapel were added. A 
fourteenth century plinth of two stages (the upper a 
hollow weathering, and the lower a straight one) runs 
completely round the south transept and chancel, being 
visible on the outside of the north wall in the present 
vestry. The south transept has angle-buttresses set 
diagonally. Immediately above the plinth, the walling, 
for a short height, consists of large stones, while the 
greater portion of the masonry resting on them is com- 
posed of small ones. Probably the large stoned masonry 
would be of the same date as the plinth. 

In the south wall of the transept, near the west end, 
is the canopy of a fine, cinquefoiled fourteenth century 
tomb with ogee arch and elaborate, carved crockets, 
and finial and side-pilasters. The slab beneath is 
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modern. There can be little doubt but that this is the 
tomb of the founder of this portion of the church. 

When the plaster was removed from the eastern end 
of the same wall, a trefoiled piscina of similar detail 
was discovered. The signs of crockets remain ; but 
_ these have been broken away, together with the pro- 

jecting half of the bowl, probably to bring the wall- 
surface flush for plastering. An illustration is given of 
this piscina. 

In the north wall of the Vaynol Chapel is a fine, 
well-proportioned two-light, traceried fourteenth cen- 
tury window, showing evident signs of having been re- 
built ; probably its original position was in the north 
wall of the chancel. 

A window of a late Decorated character exists in the 
south wall of the chancel, and another in the modern 
vestry-wall ; but both would appear to be copies of an 
earlier window. 

The larger proportion of wrought stonework in the 
church belongs to the fifteenth century. The north 
doorway to the nave is of early fifteenth century cha- 
racter, of the date when, probably, this entire wall was 
rebuilt. A small niche in this wall, 4 ft. 10 in. from 
the east jamb of the entrance-doorway, has been found, 
and is shown on the illustration. To this period pro- 
bably the lower stage of the tower would belong. The 
other work showing characteristics of the early fif- 
teenth century are the south window of the south 
transept, the eastern window in the south wall of the 
nave, and a credence-table in the south wall of the 
chancel. 

The south window of the south transept is a very 
fine five-light, traceried window ; the centre light being 
2 ft. wide ; the next, 1 ft. 6 in.; and the outer ones, 
1 ft. 44 in. The window is divided into three parts, 
the central mullions running completely up, the side- 
divisions being arcuated ; that is, the portion of the 


outer arch being repeated through the tracery from 
73 
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their centre. The centre light has a cinquefoiled head ; 
the outer lights trefoiled. 

The eastern window in the south wall of the nave is 
a cinquefoiled, two-light, square-headed window ; and 
the interior head, or lintel, is a stone supported on 
shouldered corbels, and showing indications of having 
been formerly a sepulchral slab. The western portion 
of this wall shows indications of having been refaced at a 
fairly recent date, when the second window in this wall 
was inserted. It is a debased copy of the other win- 
dow; but two or three stones would appear to be old 
ones reused, and reworked to fit in with the refaced 
wall. A wooden lintel takes the place of the stone 
slab on the interior. 

The Vicar, the Rev. J. W. Wynne Jones, has kindly 
lent me the specification of alterations carried out in 
1839, and the following is an extract relating to this 
window : “A new window to be formed on the south 
side of the nave, similar to the one more eastward ; 
and the walling thereabouts, where dilapidated, to be 
made good again.” 

The inner jambs, with a fine early floriated cross 
sepulchral slab, reused as a head on similar shouldered 
corbels to the window in the south wall of the nave, 
has been discovered in the east wall of the north tran- 
sept. The fifteenth century credence-table in the south 
wall of the chancel has lately been discovered. It is 
very little above the floor-level, which must formerly 
have been considerably lower. The head is trefoiled. 

Near the north door is a small, plain, corbelled holy 
water-stoup, probably of this date. 

To the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century belong 
the roof of the nave and about half of the roof of the 
north transept. The plaster-ceiling, by which the old 
timbering had been hidden, is now being removed. 
These roofs have curved, moulded principals, upper and 
lower moulded and battlemented cornices, moulded and 
billeted lower purlins, and chamfered upper ones; 
curved wind-braces to the nave, and curved, cusped 
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ones to the transept ; and the.usual square ridge-piece 
set diagonally. 

The three-light eastern window in the south wall of 
the chancel has the appearance of belonging to this 
period, but has evidently undergone repairs ; and the 
four-light east window is probably a copy of a former 
window or of the style of the south one. The parapet 
to the chancel might also be assigned to the fifteenth 
century. 

The Vaynol Chapel has the appearance of having been 
built at the very end of the sixteenth or the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century. The plastering is 
being cleared away from the responds and voussovirs of 
the four-centred arch over the opening between this 
chapel and the chancel, revealing the original wrought 
stonework. Hardly any attempt has been made to 
bond these responds into the older walls. 

A small, three-centred, arched doorway in the west 
wall, which formerly opened from the chapel into the 
churchyard, has been discovered. Above this doorway, 
on the outside, is a niche, 2 ft. 4 in. in height, with a 
flat head. In the east wall is a four-light window, each 
light having a three-centred, arched head, the whole 
enclosed under a square label. 

This chapel contains a fine tomb with recumbent 
effigies, with the following inscription on it : 


“HERE LIETH THE BODY OF WILL...... ESQVIRE THE SOE OF 
sg? WILL GRV’ KNIGHT WHO DIED THE LAST OF NOVER 1587 AND 
MARGRET HIS WIF DAVGHTER TO IOHN WYNE AP MREDD ESQ 
AND DID BVILD THIS TOME 1593.” 


The removal of a portion of the plaster-ceiling of this 
chapel has revealed the original open oak roof above. 
It possesses cusped wind-braces of a different character 
from those of the north transept-roof, the curves being 
much sharper, and the edges being chamfered. The 
principals have been much hacked about, to receive the 

segmental plaster-ceiling. 
_ From the specification of repairs carried out in 1839, 
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mentioned betore, it would seem that the north porch 
at this date was plastered inside and out. The re- 
moval of this plaster from its exterior has revealed a 
sixteenth century wooden porch beneath. 

A square oak cill, 8 in. by 9 in., rests on stone walls 
the full length of the side-walls. Chamfered and 
grooved muntins, fitted with oak panels between them, 
are tenoned, into this cill, and secured with oak pins. 
A wooden arch spans the entrance, with panelling 
above of the same nature as the side-panelling of the 

orch. 

. The tower, from the second stage upwards, is late 
sixteenth or early seventeenth century work. The 
second stage has two-light windows, with four-centred 
arch to each light, enclosed in. a square with a label ; 
the belfry-lights being similar in detail, but having a 
three-centred arch to each light, and having no label. 
The tower is terminated with a curious battlement of 
a more recent date. 

To the seventeenth century belong the roof over the 
south transept and the coping of its gable. 

The nail-studded entrance-door and the west gallery 
are eighteenth century work. 

A terrier, dated 1775, mentions that the north cross 
extended 9 ft. into the churchyard ; so that the northern 
half of this transept, including the north wall, belong 
to the late eighteenth or early nineteenth century. 

There are two heads to rain-water pipes bearing the 
date 1814 on them. A few years later (1822) the 
vestry was constructed over the burial-place of the 
Quellyn family. 

Of old church-fittings scarcely anything exists. The 
font, which is very simple in design, is late fifteenth or 
sixteenth century work. One bench-end, of very late 
date, and entirely devoid of ornament, has been dis- 
covered. 

There is also one peculiar, diminutive effigy, 2 ft. 4 in. 
in length by 8 in. across. (See Plate.) 

The works which are being carried out at present are 
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under the direction or Mr. R. G. Thomas, who has 
kindly given me every facility for examining the build- 
ing. 

Llanbeblig is said to be dedicated to St. Peblig, or 
Publicius, son of Macsen Wledig (Maximus the Tyrant) 
and his wife Helen, daughter of Eudaf, Duke of Corn- 
wall. It is said that he retired from the world, and 
took the religious habit. 

This church and the chapel at Carnarvon were be- 
stowed by Richard II on the nuns of St. Mary’s, Ches- 
ter. On the Dissolution it was annexed to the see of 
Chester, and still remains under the patronage of the 
Bishop of Chester. 


Nore.—Since writing this description of the church, the plaster 
has been removed from nearly the entire internal surface of the 
walls, revealing in its south wall the raking lines of the older 
steeply pitched roof of the south transept, and the former level of 
the side-walls, before they were raised, and the 17th century roof 
and gable-coping added. The masonry of the north wall of the 
nave is shown to be of two characters, that containing the door and 
niche differing from the rest of the walling. 


























Sepulchral Brass in South Wall of Chancel of Llanbeblig Church. 
Scale, one-third natural size. 





A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE PRAMONSTRATENSIAN 
ABBEY OF TALLEY. 


BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 
(Continued from p. 50.) 


Tue above document contains the names of several 
abbots which have hitherto been unrecorded, and shows 
that the custom of letting some of the lands upon 
leases had been adopted by the Convent. It, however, 
does not give us the customs under which the tenants 
held their lands. The following document supplies 
this deficiency, and at the same time exhibits the 
changes that had occurred in the Crown manor during 
the succeeding three quarters of a century. It forms 
the earliest extant survey of the manor, and sets forth, 
for the first time, the bounds of the various granges 
that still formed the manor, as well as records the pecu- 
liar services and tenures that still existed. The oppor- 
tunity for its transcription I owe to Mr. D. Long Price, 
the present Steward of the manor. 


Manorial Roll of Talley, a.n. 1633. 


“Dominium sive Manerium Curia Supervisus sive Curia 
de Talley parcella possessio- generalis domini Regis tenta 
num nuper dissoluti Monas- apud Conwylgaio decimo nono 
terii de Talley. die Aprilis anno regni nunc 

domini nostri Caroli Dei gratia 
Angliz Scotiz Francie et Hibernize Regis fidei Defensoris &c. 
nono annoque Domini 1633. Coram Jacobo Haughton deputato 
Caroli Harbert armigeri supervisoris dicti domini Regis virtute 
officii preedicti per sacramentum diversorum proborum hominum 
tenentium ibidem coram prefato Jacobo Haughton speraliter! 
juratorum cum eorum veridicto postea particulariter patente. 


1 ? specialiter. 
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“The names of the great inquest : 


John Morgan, gentleman 

William Thomas Powell, gentleman 
Rees Thomas bevan guillim 
Thomas Griffith Thomas 

Thomas Griffith Rees 

levan David Lloyd 

Jenkin Griffith 

David John David 

Morgan John Thomas Lloyd 

Harry William Rees 

Rees Thomas Morgan 

William Thomas Prudd[erch] 
Thomas Rees Morgan 

Thomas David, mortuus est 

David Thomas John 

Rees Morris Jenkin 

Thomas Rees ap Jevan 

Lewis Thomas John 

John Thomas Moris 

John Thomas Morgan Einon J 


“The verdict or presentment of the said inquest is as follow- 
eth, videlicit :— 

“Tn primis they say upon their oath that the said Lordship 
of Talley is and ever hath been, time out of mind, divided into 
the granges hereafter mentioned, videlicit,—the grange of Kevan 
blaidd, the grange of Gwstate, the grange of Traeth Nelgan, the 
grange of Kilmaharen, the grange of Llanycroys, and the grange 
of Goethgryg, that now owe suit and service and pay rent to 
the King’s Majesty, who is Lord of this Court. 


“The bounds, circuit, and Item they say that the said 
extent of the said grange of grange of Kevenblaidd lieth with- 
Kevenblaidd. in the parish of Talley and county 

of Carmarthen, and that the same 
do adjoin unto the Lordship of Caio and the Lordship of Mayn- 
ordilo and the Lordship of Llansadorn, whose circuit meres and 
bounds are and do first begin at Abergwennhwynfarch, near a 
place called Rhyd y pwll duy or {? ar] Gothie, and from thence 
to Abercrymlyn, and from Abercrymlyn unto a place called 
Cwm y fywch felen, and from thence unto a place called Kroes 
fair, and from thence to Cryg Clytwyn, and from Cryg Clytwyn 
unto a place called Blaen yg, and from thence downwards unto 
a brook cailed Yr afon Duy, and from thence following to the 
said brook backwards to the end of a well called Fynon genig- 
wen, and the said well backw[ards to] the spring thereof, and 


‘ 


. Jurors 
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from thence to a place called Pistill G[wenllian], and from Pis- 
till Gwenllian unto a place called Y Rhyd Galed, [and from]. 
thence unto a place called Pwll y Gwydde, and from thence to 
Carn [Arad], and from Carn Arad unto the beacon of Talley, 
and from thence un[to the] ditch which is between the lands of 
Sir Henry Johnes, Knight, calle{d]...... penn y gaweg (? gar- 
reg) and the lands of Nicholas Williams, gentleman, called ...... 
Erw fair, and so [aJlong that mere unto a brook called Nant y 
aésiai , and from thence to the little pool called Y Llynn Vach, 
and [from Y Llynn] Vach unto a place called Rhyd Gwenhwyn- 
farch, and from thence ...... t brook of Gwenhwynfarch unto 
the River Cothi aforesaid. 


“The bounds, circuit, Item they say that the said grange 
and extent of the grange of of Gwastade lieth w[ithin the said] 
Gwastade. parish and county, and that the 
same doth adjoin to the Lordship 
consi the Lordship of Cathinock and the Lordships of Tir Escob, 
whose ci[rcuit meres] and bounds are and do first begin at a 
place called Aber y ...... , and from thence along the said brook 
of Nant Lloyd bach ...... place called y Mynydd bach, and 
from thence along the m...... David Griffith unto a place called 
ee ,and from thence unto...... and from Clomendy unto the 
said River C[othi, and from the river] Cothi backwards unto a 
place called Dol y Gwenith, and [from Dol] y Gwenith unto the 
said River Cothi, and following the said ...... backwards unto a 
place called Aber pistill Teilo, and from...... unto a stone called 
Maen y bedol, and from Maen y b[edol unto] a place called Pwll 
yr Isin on the river Rannell, and from [Pwll yr] Isin following 
the said river Rannell downwards until a ...... called Abernant 
y wrch (? wrach), and from thence following the said brook of 
Nant y wrch backwards near unto a place called ...... Nant y 
wrch ar weyn y cwm bleog, and from thence unto [a place] 
called Nant Crymlyn, and following the said brook downwar[ds 
‘ unto] a place called Pwll y Drybedd, and from thence unto 
Cothi afore[said], and from Cothi unto a place called Penn y 
Rhose, and from thence [unto] a place called Yr Ynys Towyll, 
and from thence unto the River [Marles], and from Marles unto 
a place called Penn y Rhos, and from [thence] unto Cothi, and 
following Cothi backwards unto Aber Marles afores[aid]. 

“Ttem they say that two messuages or tenements of this last 
gr{ange] do lie assunder, being not adjoining to the rest, at a 
place called Y Cwm Bleog, within the aforesaid parish and county, 
being now or late in the occupation of Thomas Morgan John. 


“The meres, bounds, Item they say that the said grange of 
and circuit of the Kilmaharen lieth within the parish of 
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grange of Kilmaha- Conwylgaio in the aforesaid County, 
ren. and that the same doth extend to the 
Lordship of Caio and the Lordship of 
Mallaen. And the meres and circuit thereof are as followeth, 
and they do first begin at a place called Abernant Cwmwl y 
Moch, on a river or brook called Diwles, and from thence fol- 
lowing the said brook called Nant Cwmwl y Much backwards 
until the spring or beginning thereof, and from thence unto 
the beginning of another brook downwards still unto the said 
River Diwles, and from thence along the said River Diwles 
until Abernant Cwmwl y Moch aforesaid. 

“Ttem they say that one small parcel of arable lands, called 
Parck yr Abad, lieth asunder by itself, within the parish of 
Conwilgaio aforesaid, being now in the occupation of Morgan 
Ruddy ap Rees, and that the same is situate between the lands 
called Tir Voyrig [Veyrig=Mewrig] and the lands called Tir 
Lletay Davydd Yeroth. 


“The meres, bounds, Item they say that the said grange 
and circuit, and extent of Llanycroys, within the parish of 
of the grange of Llany- Llanycroys, in the county aforesaid, 

croys. and that the same doth extend to the 
Lordship of Kellan, and the said 

Lordship of Caio, and the Forest of Penneint, and the meres, 
bounds, and circuit thereof are as followeth, and they do first 
begin at a place there called Aber nant rhyd yr odyn on a river 
called Twrch, and from thence along the said brook called 
Nant rhyd yr odyn backwards until a ford upon the same, 
called Rhyd yr odyn, and from thence following the meres and 
bounds between that tenement called Tal yr esceir and a tene- 
ment there called Tir y weyn, unto the next usual way there 
called Y Fordd vawr, and from thence along the same way still 
until a place called Aber y pant gweyn, and from Aber y pant 
gweyn along the meres and bounds set between a tenement 
called Tir Lletuy Jevan Phellippe and a tenement called Tir 
Rhose y bedw until a brook called Gorddogwy, and from thence 
along the said brook backwards unto a place called Y Lan las, 
and from Lan las unto a stone called Hirvaen gwyddog gyd- 
ant, and from thence unto another stone called Byrfaen yr esceir 
bervedd, and from Byrfaen yr esceir unto a place called Yr 
Onrha domlyd, and from the said Onrha domlyd unto a place 
called Nant corderwen, near Prenvol gwall wen, and from thence 
unto Rhiw Rhiscen, and from Rhiw Rhiscen unto a ditch called 
Clawdd y mynydd yn y Tryffwrch over a brook called Nant yr 
Erw, and from thence following the said brook downwards unto 
the end thereof at a place called Pwll y badell over the river 
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Twrch aforesaid, and along the said river downwards unto Aber 
Nant rhyd yr odyn aforesaid. 

“Item they say that one parcel of the arable land of the 
grange of Llanycroys aforesaid lieth out of the circuit and con- 
fines aforesaid between the said river Twrch and the meres of 
‘those two tenements, whereof the one is commonly called Tir 
kar (? kae) Karadock, and the other called Tir kae Hicko. The 
which said parcel of lands is part and parcel of that tenement 
called Tir y weyn, now in the occupation of Thomas Griffith 
Thomas. 


“The meres, bounds, Item they say that the said grange 
circuit, and extent of the of Goyddgryg lieth within the parish 
grange of Goyddgryg. of Llanvyhengell yeroth, in the said 
county, and that the same do extend 
into [unto] the Lordship of Mabedryd,and that the meres, bounds, 
and circuit thereof are as followeth: First, they do begin at a 
place there called Aber nawmor upon the river called Gwenfrwd, 
and from thence following the said river backwards unto a place 
called Aber blodoyen, and from thence along the said brook of 
Blodoyen backwards until the spring thereof, and from the 
said spring unto a place called Blaen nant gwynn, and from 
thence straight unto a place called Rhyd fedw, and thence along 
the brook of Fedw downwards unto the river called Marles, 
and along Marles downwards unto a place called Rhyd y mory- 
nion, and from Rhyd y morynion unto a river called Pib, and 
from Pib unto a place called Pant y Sais, and from Pant y 
Sais unto a brook called Croes vechan, and along Croes vechan 
downwards unto another brook called Croes vaur, and from 
thence unto a place called Blaen gwen, and from thence along 
the brook of Gwen until the meres, bounds, and confines that 
are between the said grange and the said Lordship of Mabedryd, 
and along the said meres and confines unto the brook called 
Nawmor, and from thence along the said brook Nawmor unto 
Aber nawmor aforesaid. 


“The Presentment or Verdict of the aforesaid Inquest. 


“Antient customs of § Imprimis they say that it was accus- 

the said Lordship of tomed, time out of mind, that the 

Talley, Court of Talley ought and should be 

kept and holden for the said Lordship 

of Talley once every fortnight in times convenient when and as 

often as need require, after the custom of the Manor to our 
knowledges. 

“Lands pleadable—Item they say that all lands and tene- 

ments within the said Court and Lordship were, time out of 
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mind, pleadable and pleaded, and ‘properly tried and determined 
before the steward or his deputy within the said Court, and so do 
continue still, for they say that the custom of the said Lordship 
of Talley ever hath been, time out of mind, and it is, that upon 
any controversy arising between one tenant and another there 
for the title of any messuages, lands and tenements within the 
said Lordship, should be tried by an action brought within the 
Court holden for the said Lordship by the complainant against 
the defendant, and there determined according to the custom of 
the Manor by the verdict of six men, being tenants there, who 
are to be of the tenants of the said Lordship, and are appointed 
by the steward there for the time being. 

“Custom.—Item they say that all lands, messuages, and tene- 
ments within the said Lordship were, time out of mind, and yet 
are, passed and aliened from one tenant to the other upon any 
gift, grant, or other bargain, by surrender, in the same Court, 
before the steward or his deputy there, by the delivery of a Rod, 
after the custom of [the] said Manor. 


“Descent of custom- Item they say that by force of the 
ary and copyhold lands. custom of this Lordship the customary 


and copyhold lands, messuages, and 
tenements of this Lordship are and were, time out of mind, in 
nature of Borough English, descendable after the death of the 
ancestor unto the youngest son, and for want of a son unto the 
youngest daughter. 

“Further they say that the youngest son of every tenant of 
the said Lordship, after the death of his father or mother, did, 
time out of mind, and yet do, as heir to his father or mother, in- 
herit, possess, and enjoy all the customary and copyhold 
lands and tenements which were held by his father or mother 
within the same Lordship at the time of their decease. 

“And further they say that for want of a son, the youngest 

_daughter of every tenant there, in like manner, after the decease 
of her father or mother, nor [?] did, time out of mind, and do...heir 
to her father or mother, inherit, possess and ... [enjoy all the] 
customary and copyhold lands and tenements [which were held 
by her] father or mother within the said Lordship at the [time 
of their decease], after the custom of the Manor. 

“Widow’s Estate—Item they say that it was accustomed 

and yet is, that the wite of every tenant of this [Lord- 
ship who shall] survive her husband should during the space 
[of her widowhood live a] pure and chaste widowhood, and not 
otherwise enjoy all the customary and copyhold lands 
her husband at the time of his decease, when he 
“And further they say that she should, during her 
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a bring up and maintain the heir that should the said 
ands. 

“Item they say that it was accustomed there, time out of 
mind, [if] the heir of any customary tenant of the said Lordship 
be an infant, and under age at the time of the decease of his 
father or mother, by whom the said heir claimeth the inheritance, 
that one of the kinsmen or dear [? near] friends of the said heir, 
in whom might be reposed the best trust, should be tutor and 
guardian over the said heir, and should have hold and enjoy all 
such customary lands with[in] the said Lordship, in right of the 
said heir as the said heir should inherit, to the use and main- 
tenance [of the] said heir during his minority, and not other- 
wise if there [be no] widow’s estate in the said lands, and that 
the steward is to appoint at his discretion a guardian to 
the heir, and from such guardian to take sufficient security for 
answering the profits of the lands to the infant after he cometh 
to his full age. 

“Ttem they say that if any tenant within the said Lordship 
shall happen to die without heir of his body lawfully begotten, 
all his customary lands, goods, and chattells, do of right fall and 
come unto the Lord of the Lordship for the time being, and 
that the wife of the man tenant by the custom of the Lordship 
ought to enjoy the third part of her said husband’s goods and 
chattels, except chattels to her own use, whilst she liveth sole 
and remains a pure and chaste widow, and not otherwise; and 
that the said Lord of the said Lordship ought to pay and bear 
the charges and expenses of his funeral, and ought to pay all 
the debts of the tenant upon his own proper costs and charges, 
out of and from the profits so to him provenient and coming. 


“ Forfeitures.—Item they say that if any customary tenant of 
this Lordship be convicted for any petty treason or felony, all 
his customary lands and goods are forfeited unto his Majesty, 
Lord of the Manor. 

“The tenant by the courtesy there—Item they say that no 
man held nor ought to hold any customary lands by the courtesy 
there, to their knowledges ; but they say that the father ought 
to be tutor and guardian (before any other) over his own child, 
being heir of the mother side there during his minority, as is 
aforesaid. 


“ The Presentment or Verdict of the Inquest aforesaid. 


“Tenure——In primis they say upon their oaths that the 
King’s Majesty’s tenants of the said Lordship or Manor of Tal- 
ley, and that their ancestors and all they whose estates they 
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now have in any lands or tenements there, were seized, time 
out of mind, of the said lands or tenements in fee, and the same 
do hold of the King’s Majesty, and the same held of his Grace[’s] 
ancestors as parcel of his Grace’s possession of the late dissolved 
Monastery of Talley, by the rod and by fealty, certain rent and 
suit to the Court of Talley, from fortnight to fortnight, accord- 
ing to the custom of the said manor. 


“Fealty.—Item they say that when any of the said tenants 
or freeholders died, that his next heir (did time out of mind) 
come into the said Court, and there declare the death of his 
ancestor by whom he claimeth, and there desire the King’s 
Majesty’s Steward, or his deputy for the time being, to be ad- 
mitted as heir, and to deliver him the said lands so to him 
descended, whereupon the said Steward or his deputy did use 
to call upon the Officer, Beadle, or Crier of the said Court for a 
white rod, which he always was wont to bear in his hand in the 
said Court for that purpose, and the same steward or his 
deputy, taking the same in hand, did give the one end thereof 
to him that claimeth the inheritance, saying these words: I do 
give and deliver unto thee by this rod such inheritance as thou 
claimest from thine ancestors, naming the party or parties, To 
have and to hold the same unto thee and to thine heirs and 
assigns for ever, after the custom of this Manor and Lordship, 
by the rents, custom, and services upon the same due and 
accustomed, and so deliver the rod into the hands of the tenant ; 
and the said tenant should do then his fealty, that is to say, 
bear-headed, and kneeling upon one of his knees, setting his 
hand upon the book, swearing to become true tenant unto the 
King’s Majesty, and to do all suits and services, and to pay all 
rents and customs due upon him, by reason of the tenure of his 
lands upon lawful and reasonable demand; all which ought to 
be entered by the Clerk or Recorder thereof in the Court 
Rolls there. And they say that the same Clerk or Recorder 
used to have four pence for the entry thereof, and that the said 
officer that bear the rod used to have a penny. 


“Heriot.—Item they say that whensoever any of the said 
tenants or freeholders throughout the aforesaid granges died, 
that his next heir should pay to His Majesty an heriot ; that is 
to say, seaven shillings, to be levied out of his goods and chat- 
tels, and that if any such tenant did hold heriotable tenements 
two or three, more or less, that then, by the custom of the said 
Manor, there is due from every several tenement a several 
heriot, and that if an heriotable tenement be dismembered and 
sold by parcels, for every parcel so sold there is due a fine upon 
and for alienation; and upon death of every such tenant there 
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is due a heriot for every parcel; but we are ignorant whether 
they that hold in fee-farm are held to such customs or no. 


“Transmutation Item they say that when any of the said 
of possession, _ tenants or freeholders did alienate his lands, 
it was used and accustomed, time out of 
mind, that the alienor and alienee should come into the said 
Court, and there declare unto his said Steward that matter, and 
thereuppon the alienor did take unto his hand the said rod, and 
the same deliver unto the said Steward there in the name of 
seisin of all such lands as he did alienate, and the same surren- 
dered up unto the same Steward to the use of the alienee in fee 
or otherwise, after their agreement according to the custom of 
the said Lordship or Manor ; and that the alienee, immediately 
after the receipt of the said seisin, being then admitted tenant 
of the premises, and after the swearing of his fealty, should pay 
unto the said Steward, to his Majesty’s use, for his admittance 
to the estate, seven shillings for and in the name of alienation ; 
all which ought to be entered then by the Clerk or Recorder 
there in the Court Roll; and that the alienee used to pay to 
the same Clerk or Recorder four pence, and to the Recorder for 
ingrossing the copy twelve pence, and to the Steward for his 
hand and seal to the copy two shillings. 


“ Letherwitt.—Item they say that the said Lordship of Talley 
is and ever hath been, time out of mind, divided into granges, 
of the which the grange of Gwstade, Treathnelgan, Keven 
blaidd, Llanycroys, and Kilmaharen, do pay at the marriage of 
every of their daughters, for and in the name of Leatherwitt, 
two shillings, and the lands draws this custom from the tenants 
thereof. 

“Rent.—Item they say that the said tenants do yearly pay 
unto the King’s Majesty, for their lands, certain rent, as hereafter 
followeth,—- 

The grange of Llanycroys 
ui Kilmaharen 
Traethnelgan 
as Kevenblaith 
“ Gwastade 
Goyddgryz ‘ : 
“Summa totalis, £19 : 3: 9. 

“Rent apportioned and rated.—Item they say that the same 
rent was apportioned and rated equally (time out of mind) upon 
every of the tenants and freeholders thereof, after the rate and 
quantity of their lands and freehold, as followeth expressly in 
this present rental,— 
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“ Rental.—The presentment and verdict of the inquest afore- 
said. 


“Rent of Assize in the Grange of Kevan blaith. 


3s. 4d. Henry Johnes, knight, hold-th by the rod at the Lord’s 
will after the custom - ‘ manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, rue. “*r pen y lan vach, 
of the yearly rent of three shillings and four pence, 
payable at the feasts of Saint Philip and James the 
Apostles, and St. Michael the Archangel, by even 
portions yearly ; paying also yearly two bushels of 
oats, and six days’ work; paying heriot, letherwitt, 
and fine for alienation, as aforesaid in this survey. 

3s. 4d. Jane Williams, widow, holdeth by the rod at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, now in the occupation of 

Saer, of the yearly rent of three shillings 

and four pence, payable at the [feasts] aforesaid, 
yearly, by even portions; paying heriot, letherwitt, 
and fine [for] alienation, as aforesaid. 

2s. David William John holdeth by the rod at the Lord’s will, 
after the cus[tom of] the manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir blaen penneint [of the] 
yearly rent of two shillings, payable at the feasts 
aforesaid by even portions yearly; payable yearly 
two bushels of oats, and six days’ work ; paying heriot, 
letherw[itt], and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

[2s.] The said David William John holdeth in like manner one 
other tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir 
Erwe’r wernen, of the yearly rent of two shillings, 
payable at the feasts aforesaid, yearly, by even por- 
tions ; paying yearly [? two] bushels of oats, and six 
days’ work; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for 
alfienation], as aforesaid. 

1s. 4d. William Lewis holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custo[m of the] manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, now in the occupation of Rees ... 
ap Rees, of the yearly rent of sixteen pence, payable 
yearly at [the feasts] aforesaid by even portions ; 
paying yearly two bushels of oats, and [? six days’] 
work ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for aliena- 
tion [as aforesaid]. 


[2]... 


manner, 


y porch (? porth), of the yearly rent of 
paying yearly two bushels of oats, and six [days’ 
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work ; paying] heriot, letherwitt, [and] fine for alien- 
ation, as aforesaid. Sed vide I[ndentura]. 

1s. John Thomas Morgan holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, af[ter the] custom of the manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called [Tir] Cwm y Llechri, 
of the yearly rent of twelve pence, payable ye[arly] 
at the feasts aforesaid by even portions; paying 
yearly two bushels of oats, and six days’ work ; pay- 
ing heriot, letterwitt, fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

3s. 4d. The said John Thomas Morgan holdeth in like manner 
one other tenement with the appurtenances, called 
Tir y garreg Lloyd, of the yearly rent of three shil- 
lings and four pence, payable yearly at the feasts 
aforesaid by even portions ; paying yearly two bushels 
of oats, and six days’ work, [paying] heriott, letter- 
witt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

5s. Harry William Rees holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the [custom] of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir y Llwy of the 
yearly rent of tive shillings, payable yearly at the 
feasts aforesaid by [even] portions, paying heriot, 
letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as afores[aid]. 

1s. Ruddy bevan Rees holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir Llywelyn ychan ymhen 
y rhiw velin, of the yearly rent of twelve pence, pay- 
able yearly at the feasts aforesaid by even portions ; 
paying yearly two bushels of oats, and six days’ 
work ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for aliena- 
ation, as aforesaid. 

ls. Thomas Rees ap Jevan holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 

_ with the appurtenances, called Tir Llywelyn ychan 

ymhant y Fynon, of the yearly rent of twelve pence, 
payable yearly at the feasts aforesaid by even por- 
tions; paying yearly two bushels of oats, and six 
days’ work; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 

3s. 4d. James Rice holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, after 
the custom of the Manor, one tenement with the 
appurtenances, called Tir Jenkin pour peintur, of the 
yearly rent of three shillings and four pence, payable 
yearly at the feasts aforesaid by even portions ; pay- 
ing yearly two bushels [of] oats, and six days’ work ; 
paying heriot, leatherwitt, and fine for alienation, as 
aforesaid. 
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8d. Rees Moris Jenkin holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s will, 
after the custom of the Manor, one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir y sarne, of the yearly 
rent of eight pence, payable yearly at the feasts afore- 
said by even portions ; paying paying heriot, 
leatherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

8d. Rees Thomas Morgan holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, those parcels of 
the said tenement, with their appurtenances, called 
Tir Kae yr seybor (scubor), Kae yr sarne, and Kae yr 
weyn, of the yearly rent of eight pence, payable 
yearly, at the feasts aforesaid, by even portions; pay- 
i paying heriot, leatherwitt, and fine for alien- 
ation, as aforesaid. 

2s. 8d. The said Rees Thomas Morgan holdeth in fee farm one 
tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir glann 
yg, of the yearly rent of two shillings and eight 
pence, payable yearly, at the feasts aforesaid, by even 
portions ; payable yearly two days’ work, and one 
bushel of oats. 

“Ttem they say that the tenants of the said Grange of Kevin 
blaith do owe such suit and service to the said water corn-mill 
of the said grange, called Melin y weyn vawr, as upon the 
tenants thereof there hath been accustomed time out of mind. 


“Rents of Assize in Traethnelgan. 


1s. 11d. Water Johnes, gentleman, holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, now in the occupation 
of Rees William Thomas Powell, of the yearly rent of 
three and twenty pence, payable at the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, by even portions 
yearly ; paying yearly ...... paying heriot, letherwitt 
and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

3s. 10d. The said Water Johnes holdeth by the rod, in like 
manner, one other tenement with the appurtenances, 
now in the occupation of Howell William Thomas 
Powell, of the yearly rent of three shillings and ten 
pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid by. even por- 
tions yearly ; paying heriot, leatherwitt, and fine 
for alienation, as aforesaid. 

3s. 4d. The said Water Johnes holdeth by the rod, in like 


manner, one other tenement with the appurtenances, 
R32 
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called Tir tre’r felin, at the yearly rent of three shil- 
lings and four pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid, 
by even portions yearly ; paying paying heriot, 
letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

1s. 11d. The said Water Johnes holdeth by the rod, in like 
manner, one other tenement with the appurtenances, 
now in the occupation of Rees James, of the yearly 
rent of three and twenty pence, payable at the Feasts 
aforesaid by even portions; paying paying 
heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

The said Water Johnes holdeth by lease two mills, 
whereof the one of them is a water corn-mill, and the 
other a fulling mill, called Melline Traethnelgan, of 
the yearly rent of thirteen shillings and four pence, 
payable at the Feasts aforesaid. Sed vide Indentura. 

William Thomas William holdeth in fee-farm one 
tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir bronn 
deilo, of the yearly rent of three shillings and ten 
pence, payable as aforesaid. 

William Thomas Powell holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir y Kynny- 
ddione, at the yearly rent of twenty-three pence, pay- 
able at the Feasts aforesaid by even portions yearly, 
«seas paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for aliena- 
tion, as aforesaid. 

James Morgan, gentleman, claimeth to hold in fee-farm one 
tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir yr ynys 
towyll, of the yearly rent of two shillings, payable as 
aforesaid. 

. 8d. Nicholas Williams, gentleman, holdeth in fee-farm one 
tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir pen y 
Rhose, of the yearly rent of six shillings and eight 
pence, paying yearly two bushels of oats, and six 

. days’ work ; paying 

. 11d. The said Nicholas Williams holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after [the] custom of the Manor, one 
other tenement with the appurtenances, called Tir 
pen yr Rhose, of the yearly rent of twenty-three 
pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid, by even por- 
tions yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 

James Price, gentleman, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the said Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir Abernaint, 
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of the yearly rent of two shillings, payable at the 
Feasts aforesaid, by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot, letterwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

3s. 4d. Jane Williams, widow, holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the said Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir y dole 
Gleison, of the yearly rent of three shillings and four 
pence, payable at the Feasts afuresaid, by even por- 
tions yearly ; paying yearly two bushels of oats, and 
six days’ work ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 
Thomas Morgan holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir Gwndwn ho 
of the yearly rent of twelve pence, payable at the 
Feasts aforesaid, by even portions yearly; [paying 
yearly] heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as 
afore| said]. 

2s. The said John Thomas Morgan holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s [will, after] the custom of the said Manor, one 
other tenement with the appurtenances, [called] Tir 


y cwm bleog, of the yearly rent of two shillings, pay- 
able at the [Feasts] aforesaid, by even portions yearly; 
paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as 
aforesaid. 


“Memorandum, that Christopher Budd, gentleman, claimeth 
to hold the duty oats and [day] works in Traethnelgan, and in 
the grange of Keven[blaith]} Gwstade Edmund Sawier 
his hands, and Llanycroys in Mr. Budd’s. 

“Ttem, they say that the tenants of the said grange of [Traeth- 
nelgan do owe] such suit and service to the said water corn- 
mill, called as thereupon the tenants thereof hath been 
[accustomed time out of mind]. 


“[Rents of Assise in Kilmaharen.] 


[? 6s. 8d. Thomas Moris holdeth 

6s. 8d. The said Thomas Moris holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s [ will, after the] custom of the Manor, one other 
tenement with the appurtenances, [called Tir] gwern 
roniory, of the yearly rent of six shillings and eight 
[pence, payable] at the Feasts aforesaid, by even por- 
tions yearly ; paying heriot [letherwitt], and fine for 
alienation, as aforesaid. 
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7s. 6d. Morgan Ruddy ap Rees holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment called Tir y wennallt, alias Nant yr lydd Moel, 
of the yearly rent of seven shillings and six pence, 
payable yearly at the Feasts aforesaid by even por- 
tions ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for aliena- 
tion, as aforesaid. 

‘7s. 6d. Thomas Griffith Rees holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the [custom] of the Manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir Kilm[aharen], at 
the yearly rent of seven shillings and six pence, pay- 
able [at the] Feasts aforesaid, by even portions yearly ; 
paying heriot, lether[witt, and] fine for alienation, as 
aforesaid. 

8d. The said Morgan Ruddy ap Rees holdeth by the rod, at 
the Lord’s will, [after] the custom of the Manor, one 
parcel of land with the appurtenances, called [Tir] 
parcke yr abad, of the yearly rent of eight pence, 
payable at the Feasts aforesaid, by even portions 
yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for aliena- 
tion, as aforesaid. 


“ Rents of Assise in Gwastade. 


John William Rees holdeth in fee-farm one tenement with 
the appurtenances, called Tir Ievan David Madock, 
of the yearly rent of six shillings, payable at the 
Feasts of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and the Feast of St. Michael the Archangel, yearly, 
by even portions. 

. 8d. John Thomas Moris holdeth in fee-farm one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir Kevan yr Esceir, 
of the yearly rent of four shillings and eight pence, 
payable at the Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel, yearly, by even portions. 

. 4d. Rees Thomas Morgan holdeth in fee-farm one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir yr hydwydd [? Tir 
y rhodwydd], of the yearly rent of three shillings and 
four pence, payable at the Feast of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the Feast of St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel, yearly, by even portions. 

Thomas David Llewelin Jenkin holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir yr Esceir, of 
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the yearly rent of three shillings, payable at the 
Feasts aforesaid, by even portions yearly; paying 
heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as aforesaid. 

Margaret Thomas, widow, holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with the appurtenances, called Tir maes yr 
odyn, of the yearly rent of three shillings and six 
pence, payable at the Feasts aforesaid, by even por- 
tions yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for 
alienation as aforesaid. 

William Thomas ap Ruddy holdeth by the rod, at the 
Lord’s will, after the custom of the Manor, one tene- 
ment with appurtenences, called Tir cwm y gwyddyl, 
of the yearly rent of two shillings and eight pence, 
payable at the Feasts aforesaid, by even portions 
yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for aliena- 
tion, as aforesaid. 

William Morgan John holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir moel y Gwastade, 
of the yearly rent of four shillings and eight pence, 
payable at the Feasts aforesaid, by even portions 
yearly ; paying heriot, letherwitt, and fine for aliena- 
tion, as aforesaid. 

Thomas Rees Morgan holdeth by the rod, at the Lord’s 
will, after the custom of the Manor, one tenement 
with the appurtenances, called Tir cwm Ievor, of the 
yearly rent of three shillings and four pence, payable 
at the Feasts aforesaid, by even portions yearly ; pay- 
ing heriot, letherwitt, and fine for alienation, as afore- 
said. 


“The Custom called § The said Jury do present that the 
Comortha, issuing from sum of thirty shillings is provenient 
the Grange of Gwastade. out of certain custom there called 

Comortha, payable by the tenants of 


the said grange every three years.” 


(To be continued.) 








HISTORY OF ST. SILIN CHURCH, LLAN- 
SILIN, MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


BY ARTHUR BAKER, ESQ., R.C.A., F.R.LB.A. 


Amone the missionaries who came over with Cadvan 
from Armorica into Wales, in the sixth century, was 
Silin, who, after spending some time at the College at 
Bardsey, made a missionary tour in Cardiganshire, 
founding the churches of Eglwys Sulien and Capel St. 
Silin in Llanfihangel Ystrad; and in this district, in 
addition to this church, the church at Wrexham, after- 
wards rededicated to St. Giles, and the Capel St. Silin 
under Wrexham. 

For the fabric of his church we look in vain, for it 
has long since disappeared, and the British cross has 
been destroyed ; but the memory of the founder is still 
preserved in the Well in a field on the west side of the 
road. I had the good fortune to be in the company of 
the Rev. Elias Owen when he discovered the Well, 
which is under a tree at the upper end of a field on the 
Tynllan Farm. From the Well is a watercourse lead- 
ing down to an oblong tank. 

Of the period of the existence of St. Silin’s Church, 
or the changes in the fabric, which took place during 
the following six hundred years, we have no record ; 
but the pillars at the east and west ends of the nave- 
arcade tell us that, while Valle Crucis Abbey was in 
course of erection, the church was being rebuilt, for the 
carving on the capitals is precisely similar to that of 
the capitals at Valle Crucis Abbey ; and this coincidence 
is very natural, as Einion Efell, lord of Cynllaeth (liv- 
ing at Llwyn y Maen), the ancestor of the families living 
at Lloran Ucha, Lloran Issa, Bodlith, and Moelwrch, 
etc., was first cousin to Prince Madoc, who founded 
Valle Crucis Abbey in 1199. But these capitals are 
not the only evidence of the work of this period, the 
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small lancet-window in the south wall of the chancel 
being of the same date, and also the small fragment of 
stone (fig. 1), which may have belonged either to a 
door or to the east window. 
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Fig. 1.—Stone Door or Window-Jamb, 13th Cent., 
Llansilin Church. 

The plan of the church at this period is a subject of 
interesting conjecture; but I cannot speak positively 
about it, except that the present south aisle (fig. 2) 
was the original nave and chancel, and that there was 
an arcade on the north, opening into an aisle; but the 
size of the aisle or the arcade is uncertain. It was 
entirely altered at a subsequent date, probably late in 
the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century, the old 
pillars and capitals (to which I have already referred) 
being used up. As three of these pillars are of the 
later date, the original early arcade was probably small, 
and did not run the whole length of the church. 

There are two straight, vertical joints at the west 
end of the south wall, which suggests an arcade on that 
side of the church. 

But let us pass from these conjectures to imagine 
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the beauty of the church in the thirteenth century, 
which was the heyday of Gothic architecture, when 
the aristocratic, powerful, and wealthy descendants of 
Prince Bleddyn ap Cynfyn spent their money freely in 
the adornment of their church as well as the rebuilding 
of their own houses. 

Although there is nothing remaining in the church 
to mark this century, it is worthy of note that there 
lived at Moelfre a David Sant, who, from this title, may 
possibly have been a benefactor to the church or parish. 

Early in the thirteenth century the church was pro- 
bably collegiate, as in the foundation-charter of St. 
John’s Hospital in Oswestry there is a grant by Bishop 
Reyner (1210-1215) of an annual grant of thirty shil- 
lings upon the clergy of Llansilin. The church was 
afterwards appropriated by Bishop Anian to the cathe- 
dral Chapter ; but the deed being destroyed in the 
wars, the appropriation was confirmed by Bishop Llew- 
elyn ap Ynyr on April 13th, 1296. 

In 1291 the parish was in the Deanery of Cynllaeth, 
and the value was, “ Rectoria, £15; dec., £1 10s.; por- 
cio Llewelyn, £1: 6 : 8; non dec. Vicaria, £4; non dec.” 

Of the fourteenth century I have nothing to say 
until we come to its eventful close, when Owen Glyn- 
dowr, lord of Glyndwrda, was in rebellion against the 
English King, and had his chief fort and residence at 
Sycharth in this parish, and, doubtless, worshipped in 
this church. 

These must have been busy and stirring times when 
the great artificial mound,’ with its moat and glacis, 
was in making, and the fishponds, with their bottoms 
of clay laid in the bog, were being formed, and the 
water brought from the hills to fill the ponds and the 
moat; and the circular fort, formed of massive timber 
(of which one has lately been dug out of the moat), 
was being reared. But this splendid specimen of con- 
struction and engineering skill was to be but short- 
lived, for in 1402, while Owen Glendowr was away 


1 This mound is of Saxon type.—Eb, 
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fighting in Glamorganshire, Sycharth was attacked by 
the English, under Prince Henry, and destroyed. 
I expect the church and the houses in the neighbour- 
hood also suffered, and probably the parish did not re- 
cover for many years, for it is not until the middle of the 
fifteenth century that we have any record or evidence 
of further building operations, when Ieuan Bach, of 
Henblas, began the great window in the chancel, which 
was finished by his widow, Gwenhwyfar, daughter of 
Ieuan Vychan of Moelwrch, 
who was celebrated for his 
wealth and hospitality, and 
whose son Howel (we are told 
in a poem by his chief bard, 
Guto y Glyn) rebuilt Moel- 
wrch. 

Ieuan Bach and his wife 
Gwenhwyfar, in putting in 
the new east window, and fill- 
ing it with painted glass, with 
the date and name of the 
donor inscribed upon it, were 
following a prevalent fashion 
of the day, for there are few 
old churches which have not 
evidences of east windows 
dating from 1430-80. 

The example set by their 
generous gift, was speedily 
followed, for we have evidence 
of reseating in a fragment of 
a seat-end found in the 
course of the present restora- 
tion (fig. 3), as well as part of 
the richly carved beam (fig. 4) 
and other parts of the rood- 

Fig. 3.—15th Century Bench-End loft (fig. 5). 
ee ee The roofs, so characteristic 
of the Tudor period, with the magnificent panelled ceil- 
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ings (which formerly existed in both the north and 
south chancels), were evidently erected in the sixteenth 
century. Only two of the purlins remain in the north 
aisle; but in the south aisle the panelled ceiling was 
found almost complete when the plaster-ceiling was 


removed. 





Fig. 4.—Fragment of carved Oak Beam (probably 
part of Rood-Loft) in Llansilin Church. 


The next fact of which we have a record is of a suit 
in the High Commission Court, about 1534, between 


Fig. 5.--Fragment of Tracery-Panel (probably part 
of Rood-Loft) in Llansilin Church. 
the sons of Llewelyn ap Ieuan Vychan of Moelwrch 
as to the succession; the one claiming by the new law 
of primogeniture, passed in the twenty-sixth year of 
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Henry VIII, and the other by the ancient law of gavel- 
kind. The award was “that Morris, the elder, should 
have a seat in Our Lady Chancel; and the younger 
one, Thomas (ancestor of the house of Cefn of Braich), 
to have a seat in St. Silin Chancel.” 

At this time the image of St. Silin was standing in 
the chancel, opposite the pew of Thomas ; but it was 
not long to remain there, for the principles of the 
Reformation were soon to take root in the Principality; 
and as I learn from Archdeacon Thomas’ History of the 
Diocese of St. Asaph, the venerated William Salisbury 
began to work in the new cause, and published “in 
1546 the first book ever printed in the Welsh lan- 
guage”. This book contained the alphabet, calendar, 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, and other 
matter ; and this was followed, in 1551, by his trans- 
lation of the Epistles and Gospels for the year. 

During the reign of Queen Mary he was obliged to 
hide away for seven years at Caedu, a small farmhouse 
in the parish of Llansannan, until the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth in 1558, who endeavoured to improve 
the state of the Welsh Church, which was then in a 
deplorable condition, the greater part of the clergy 
being non-resident. 

Under such circumstances as these we cannot expect 
to find the fabric of the church much cared for during 
the early years of the Queen’s reign, or be surprised 
that the energies of the parishioners were rather de- 
voted to house-building. There is scarcely an old 
house in this parish that does not bear evidence of 
having been altered or beautified in this reign. 

But the translation of the New Testament and the 
Prayer-Book into Welsh by Bishop Davies of St. Asaph 
(and afterwards of St. David’s) and William Salisbury, 
and afterwards the translation of the whole Bible by 
Dr. William Morgan, Vicar of Llanrhaiadr in Mochnant, 
in 1588, as well as the steps taken by Thomas Davies, 
Bishop of St. Asaph from 1561-73, to carry out the 
work of reformation, must have had its evidence in the 
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fabric or fittings of the church. Very probably the 
western gallery was erected at this time; the detail of 
the framing of the floor appears to me to be of this date. 

We now come to one of the most interesting periods 
in the history of the diocese,—the reign of the Stuarts 
and the times of the civil war. In the early part of 
the reign of Charles I (1633) we read of a return made 
by Bishop Owen, in which he states that he was much 
troubled in some parts of the diocese by the growth of 
superstition on the one hand, and on the other with 
the spread of that profaneness and irreverence with 
which the more violent of the Puritans treated the 
Word of God, and caricatured religion in the language 
of their everyday life. 

As at this time Archbishop Laud, with somewhat 
more zeal than judgment, was enforcing discipline, cor- 
recting disorder, and promoting the repair of churches, 
the more regular performance of services, and reverent 
administration of the Holy Communion ; and as this 
district appears also to have been very loyal to King 
Charles, we may look in the church for some evidence 
of this period, and I think we shall find it in the richly 
molded and carved panelling of the seats, which have 
been used up in forming the new chancel-seats, for in 
one of the panels may be seen the face of a gentleman 
and lady of this period. 

The Communion-Table (fig.6) I should conjecture to be 
of this date, both from the character of its designs and 
ornament, and from the fact that it was evidently made 
to stand with one end against the east wall, as one end 
is not carved. A fragment of the ancient stone altar 
was discovered during the restoration in 1890, and has 
been placed on the cill of the eastern window, in the 
south wall of the chancel. 

I imagine that at this time the rood-loft and many of 
the ancient fittings were in their places, and that these 
new seats were part of some scheme of rearrangement. 

Richard Jarvis was now Vicar of Llansilin, and must 
have had an eventful occupation of the living, for in 
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1642 the wave of civil war came in his direction, when 
Colonel Ellis was directed by the King to take Chirk 
Castle, which he accomplished on Jan. 15th, 1643. On 
September 5th of the following year, Montgomery 
Castle was given up to Sir Thomas Middleton, the com- 
mander of the Parliamentary force (whose relatives 
lived at Plas Newydd), who three days after was 
routed by Colonel Vaughan, and fled to the Castle, 
where he was besieged till relieved by Sir William 
Brereton, who had previously defeated Lord Biron on 
Sept. 18th. Lord Biron had passed with his army 
through Llansilin, on Sept. 12th, on his way to meet 
Sir William Brereton. 

During the following year (1645) Chirk Castle was 
held for the King by Sir John Watts, who was a great 
friend of the Vicar of Llansilin, as we learn from a let- 
ter which was found by one of the workmen in a 
mortice-hole in a beam of the west gallery. 


“‘Sir,—Whereas I desired your and your brother’s good com- 
panies to dinner on Friday next, I shall desire you will make choice 
of some other day to come and dine with.mee ; what day in the 
beginninge of the next weeke you please; In regard the next Fri- 
day is our fast day ; which I was ignorant of when I envited you, 
I desire you yee shall be most welcome to mee ; at all times. 


“‘[ remaine your affectionate friende, 
“ Joun Warts. 
‘August 6th, 1645. 


‘For my very good friende, 
“Mr. Jarvis, minister of Llansilin.” 


Seven weeks after this, on Sept. 21, the King passed 
through Montgomeryshire, and lay that night at Llan- 
fyllin. On the following day he marched from Llan- 
fyllin to Brithdiw, where he dined, and then went over 
the mountains, through Mochuant, to Chirk Cattle. 
The rest of his army passed through Llansilin. On the 
following day, the 23rd, he advanced to Chester, and 
was routed on the next day at Rowton Moor. He then 
retreated to Denbigh Castle, and from there, after two 
or three days, to Chirk Castle; then on the 29th he 
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passed again through Llansilin, and quartered at 
Halchdyn. 

Early in the following year (1646), on Feb. 23rd, the 
Parliamentary force from Montgomeryshire got posses- 
sion of Llansilin Church, and fortified it, to keep in the 
men of Chirk Castle, where Sir John Watts wasGovernor. 
That some skirmishing took place in getting posses- 
sion of the church, or in defending it, is evident by the 
bullet-holes in the door. We may imagine the delight 
of the Parliamentary soldiers in having possession of the 
church, and being able to carry out, in all its rigour, 
the order which was given in 1641 to deface, demolish, 
and quite take away, all images, altars, and tables 
turned altarwise, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, 
monuments, and relics of idolatry; and that the church- 
wardens should forthwith remove the Communion- 
Table from the east end of the church, and take away 
the rails, and leave the church as before the late inno- 
vation, and also the subsequent order of 1643 for the 
sale of all vestments. 


Fig. 7.—Tombstone in Llansilin Churchyard, on the 
South Side of Church. 


This appears to have been supplemented by the 
ruthless destruction of the beautiful east window 
erected by Ieuan Bach of Henblas, and Gwenhyfen his 
wife, of Moelwrch, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Very probably the beam of the rood-loft and 
the seats supplied material for barricading the doors 
and windows. 
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The Parliamentary forces were, however, less success- 
ful in an attack on Tymaw, for, while endeavouring to 
force the door, the inmates discharged from the upper 
windows the contents of a hive of bees, and caused 
them utter discomfiture. 

During the reign of Charles I, Glascoed changed 
hands. John Kyttin, the son of Richard Kyffin, sold 
the property to his nephew, Walter Kyftin, whose 
heiress, Margaret, married Sir William Williams, Bart., 
the ancestor of the Wynns of Wynnstay. This event- 
ful marriage, doubtless, benefited the church ; and to 
him, or the other wealthy inhabitants of the parish, I 
think we may attribute the introduction of the square 
pews. This form of pew conti- 
nued in fashion until the pre- 
sent century. Of these pews I 
have kept a specimen against 
the vestry-screen. fei 

When Sir William Williams Rey 
died he was buried in a vault in Sa 
the centre of the chancel, and 
a beautiful monument erected 
to his memory against the south 
wall of the south aisle. 

I give an illustration of a 
tombstone in the churchyard, 
but Iam not sure as to the time 
when it was erected. It may 
have been as early as 1550, or 
as late as 1650. (Fig. 7.) 

The almsbox (fig. 8) is dated 
1664. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, 
the royal arms (fig.9) were placed 
on the north wall. Heraldic de- 
vices were favourite ornaments 
from the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth to this date, and the study of heraldry and gene- 
alogies was very popular, one of the best authorities 

92 


Fig. 8.—Almsbox, dated 1664, 
in Llansilin Church. 
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on the subject being John Davies of Rhiwlas, in the 

parish, who wrote his Display of Heraldry in 1716. 
About this time the enlargement of the gallery with 

the front (which now forms the vestry-screen) was made. 
Against the north wall of the north aisle is a very 
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Fig. 9.—Plaster-Panel on North Wall of North Aisle of Llansilin Church. 


magnificent monument to David Maurice of Pen y bont, 
who was High Sheriff for the county. He was a junior 
member of the large and powerful family of the Mau- 
rices of Lloran Ucha. The monument is protected by 
a very beautiful metal screen. (Fig. 10.) 

The present east window was the gift of John Morris 
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of South Australia, and his brother, Mr. James Morris 
of Ruthin, descendants of the Morris of Lloran Ucha. 
He also put in the window over the south door. 

In 1824 the fine chandelier in the chancel was pre- 
sented by Mr. Richard Roberts of Birmingham, third 
son of Mr. Roberts of Pen-y-Bryn. This fine specimen 
of nineteenth century ironwork, I am told, had a com- 
panion in the gate of the south porch. The porch has 
been destroyed, and the gate is now in a garden in the 
village, opposite the Vicarage. 1 trust this may some 
day be restored to the church. 

In giving this short historical sketch of the church 
I have mentioned every feature but two, the old belfry 
and the porch, of which I can say nothing, as they were 
destroyed ; the former in 1832, the latter in 1864. 





Fig. 10.—Wrought-Iron Screen at the Base of the Monument to 
David Mansell of Pen-y- Bont, in the North Aisle of Llansilin Churck. 





THE SIGNORY OF GOWER. 
BY G. T. CLARK, ESQ., F.S.A. 
(Continued from Vol, X, p. 308.) 


Penrice, one of the principal lordships of 1306, was 
held of Swansea as one fee, with the sub-manor of Hor- 
ton within the same parish, upon the sea-shore, and was 
the seat of a knightly family of that name from a very 
early period. The founder is said to have migrated 
from Devon; and an early member of the name built 
and inhabited the Castle, of which the walls and a 
tower remain, of the age probably of Henry III. 

11 Edward III (1337-8), John de Penrees led 1,000 
soldiers from Glamorgan, probably to oppose Rees ap 
Griffith, who had obtained the manor, and held it at 
his death (about 1381), as did his son, Thomas ap Rees, 
in 1398. In 1353 the vill of Penrys contained a castle, 
and was held as one and a half knight’s fee. The 
Penrice family, however, recovered the manor ; and 
John Penrys, “ Chiveler”, held it 1432-33, and by suc- 
cessive marriages they attained a leading position in 
Gower until their heiress married Mansel. 

The Bennets were for several generations designated 
as of Penrice Castle, but this must have been as tenants 
to the Mansels. 

A little south of the church is the Sanctuary, re- 
puted in the manor of Millwood. Pitt and Eynons- 
ford, seats of the Crump family, were in Penrice. 

Penwepiv (Podwedu), one of the manors of Thomas 
Duke of Norfolk, 1 Henry IV, held as a quarter fee. 
S. Wingham held it in 1432-33. 

Pen-y-VAk, a reputed manor, held 36 Henry VIII 
by Sir George Herbert, a landowner there. 

Pitron, or Pitton, or Uphilton (the Pyltenne of 
1306), was combined with Vernhulle, or Vernell, held 
by Sir Rees Mansel as one fee, and by Sir Edward 
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Mansel, probably detached from Vernhulle, as half a 
fee only, at which it is stated in 1353. In this manor 
were certain parcels of land held of Swansea, in 1583, 
by Owen Perkins, R. Bidder, and Morgan Vaughan, by 
service of a quarter fee and six swallow-tailed arrows, 
or 6d. annually. 

By some accounts it was a mesne manor of Port 
Eynon, but it is situated in Rhosilli. 

Prrcoxp, areputed manor, held about 1630 by Walter 
Vaughan, William Butler, and Gitto ab Owen ab Grono, 
by castle-guard of Ogmore Castle. Vaughan and But- 
ler held also Dunraven Castle and St. Bride’s Major of 
Ogmore, now under the Duchy of Lancaster. Pos- 
sibly this is the “ Picton” which in 1353 contained one 
knight’s fee. 

Porr Eynon, one of the fourteen lordships, was an 
early grant to Neath, and about 1220 the Abbot did 
annual service for it of one knight's fee; but for this 
service Walter de Barri and his successor seem to have 
become responsible under a deed, the witnesses to which 
were Raymund de Sullie, Will. de Reigni, Robert de 
Sumeri, Thomas de Penres, Henry de Viliers, David 
Escarlat (Scurlage), Robert de la Mare, and Peter, 
brother of Richard de Barri, who, therefore, may be sup- 
posed to have been then among the principal landowners 
in Gower. John de Penrys, “ Chivaler”, held it in 1432- 
33. In 1358 it contained one knight’s fee, and was in 
the hands of Thomas Earl of Warwick. It then con- 
tained a castle. 

By some accounts, Vernhill and Rhosilli, Pilton, the 
part of Paveland in Penmaen and Llandewi, and Weston 
in Llangenydd, were dependent upon it. In 1176-97 
Peter de Leic’ confirmed a grant by Robert de Morra 
(la Mare) of Port Eynon. Robert of Penris purchased 
the marriage of Agnes, daughter and heiress of Wil- 
liam de la Mare, from Margaret de Braose, who had it 
in dower 18 Henry III; and in this way the manor 
passed to the Penrice family. 

Priorston, see Easton, 
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REYNOLDSTON, the Renewardestone of 1806 and 1358, 
was held of Swansea as one fee, and in 1482-33 Richard 
Vernon, “Chivaler”, held it. The manor seems to in- 
clude the parish and something more. The boundaries 
were,—at the north-east corner, Perkins’ lands ; south- 
west, to the big pit-way leading to Goose Mere; and 
on the side of Knolston, Ballen’s Mead, as far as Bryn- 
ddu and the Meadlake Brook, where the boundaries 
are Sir R. Mansel’s and Sir W. Herbert’s lands; and 
so westward to Slade Acre, Derry Slade, and Paveland 
way, back to Cefn Bryn Common and Perkins’ land. 
A large portion of the manor lies beyond Cefn Bryn, in 
Llanrhidian and Cheriton, and extends to Redwall Lake 
Brook, Melyn Lake Brook, Burry, Stackpole’s Mill, 
Burry Mead, and Hodgeheys. 

Freeholders held by knight’s service, and paid suit 
of court and mill. Chief-rents are due at Michaelmas. 
There were two courts-leet annually, and a court-baron 
every month, with a fine of 3d. for non-attendance. 
Estrays go to the lord. Suit and toll are attached to 
Stackpole Mill, where one-twelfth in the bushel is the 
perquisite. 

Tenants may be called to fetch millstones and timber 
from a farm in Cline. The lord of the manor pays 12d. 
per ann. fine to the chief lord of Gower. The church 
is appended to the manor, and in the gift of the lord. 
In 1398 Richard Vernon appears as a juror. In 1432- 
33 he held this manor. In 1588 the manor was held 
as one fee by Sir Edward Herbert, and in 1650 by the 
heirs of the Earl of Worcester, by the service, it is 
then said, of half a fee. Stout Hall, a seat of the Lucas 
family, is in this manor and parish. 

RHOSILLI, mentioned as a manor in the J. p. m. of 
W. de Braose (1319-20), is also a parish including the 
sub-manors of Vernhill and Pilton, held under Port 
Eynon as one fee, and no doubt is the Russely of 1353. 
When Morgan Gam, lord of Avan, ap Morgan ap Cara- 
doc of Jestyn, married his daughter and heiress to 
Payn Turberville of Coyty, he, with consent of Matilda 
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his wife, gave them, in frank-marriage, Llandimor and 
Rhosilli, the Greater and the Less. 13 Edward II, 
Wiiliam de Turberville granted this manor to the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, with the church and that of 
Llanrhidian ; gifts confirmed by Peter de Leic’. (Fen- 
ton’s Pemb., p. 64.) 

The over-lordship, long held by the De Braose family, 
finally came to the Crown, and was granted, 9 Edw. 1V 
(1469-70), to Black William Herbert, the old Earl of 
Pembroke. On his death and attainder it again came 
to the Crown, and in 1583 was granted to William Karl 
of Pembroke, of the new creation, by the service of one 
knight’s fee and a pair of gilded spurs (calcareos aura- 
tos), or 20s. yearly. The Earl granted it to Sir Edward 
Herbert, who held it in 1650, since which it has de- 
scended with Oystermouth. As at the time of the 
Dissolution it was ecclesiastical property, it came to the 
Crown, and has since been held in capite of the manor 
of East Greenwich. 

In 1583 Owen Perkins, Richard Bydder, and Mor- 
gan Vaughan, held lands in Rhosilli by the service of 
a quarter-fee and six swallow-tailed arrows, or 6d. 
yearly, and in 1650 their heirs held the same. Also in 
1583 Robert Heron, John Taylor, and William Grove, 
held lands in Rhosilli, late of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem, as a quarter-fee, and by the same tenure 
as above. 

Scurta Castie, the “Scorlayges Kaestel’ of 1306, 
was held of Swansea, probably with Llwyn y Bweh, as 
half a fee, though the one manor is in Llandewi parish, 
and the other at some distance from it, in Llanrhidian. 
It seems to have been mixed up with Horton manor in 
Penrice parish. Other accounts identify it with Nicho- 
laston, also a distant manor. This confusion probably 
has arisen from the several parishes having been held 
at. different periods by the same persons or family. 

The Scurlage family were early settlers in South 
Waies, and held property in Gower and in Glamorgan, 
where they were donors of land to Margam. They also 
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granted the fee of Llangwy (Llandewi) to Margam 
before 1205. They held a manor in Llantrissant, to 
which, as in Gower, they gave the name of Scurla 
Castle. They occur frequently, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as witnesses to charters, and held Langrow, 
Burry, and Scurla Castle, in 1861-72. Their heiress 
seems to have married Mansel. ‘There was a Scurlays- 
ton in Angle parish, in Pembroke, named probably by 
a branch on their way to Ireland, where they flourished 
under the name of Scurlock. 

Skerry, or Enisketti, was held of St. John’s, Swan- 
sea, as one fee. It lies in the parish of Swansea. 
Lands here were granted to the Hospital of St. John 
by Eleanor Lady Mowbray. It was also called a barony. 
Sir William Herbert held it by the above service in 
1583. Lord Brook had it, and sold it to Sir John 
Thomas, Bart. 

STEMBRIDGE, or “ Steentebrugge”, in 1306 one of the 
principal manors, but also the same with Burry, which 
sec, 

Srurron, or Teverton, probably a mesne manor, but 
of which little is known. 

Supra and Svs Bosc, probably other names for Gower 
Anglica and Wallica. The lord’s woods, “‘ Bosci nostri 
de Supra Bosco”, and that of Predewen, are mentioned 
in the charter of 1306. 

Swansza, St. John’s, a manor and parish, included 
the town and the liberties, which were in Gower 
Anglica. It included Sketty, and the manor court-leets 
were held in May and at Michaelmas. There was also 
a town-court held every two weeks. ‘The lord had the 
usual royalties, rights of wreck, felons’ goods, market 
and ferry-tolls, keelage, and anchorage. The tenants 
of the manor also claimed certain parcels of open land 
called Graig Llwyd and Cefn Coed, or Crows’ Wood, 
and about 500 acres, extending from St. John’s Church 
on the east to the Cockett on the west, and from the 
highway near Cwmbarlo, on the north, to Pantgwrderon 
on the south, Also another parcel, called “The Bur- 
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rows’, south of the town, between the lands of Philip 
Jones on the west and north, and those of Griffith 
Jones on the south. Also commons’ rights were claimed 
over 200 acres, being part of Crowswood, enclosed by 
Sir W. Herbert in 1590, now called Caegarw, Caebach, 
and Caecwmburla. Also there was complaint of an 
encroachment by Richard Seys, about 1624, to the ex- 
tent of half an acre, at Graig Glas. 

There was a manor-house which bore the armorial 
shield of William Earl of Pembroke, and of Sir George 
Herbert as Steward of Gower. This seems to have 
stood in demesne-lands attached to the house, and a 
tything of Cadoxton, by Neath, was held of the Bishop 
of Llandaff, possibly as a manor. The demesne-lands 
were held of the Bishop of St. David’s by Sir Mathew 
Cradock. 

The Borough was incorporated by charters from the 
King and from the early lords, fortified by continued 
confirmations, among others from Cromwell, extending 
from 1205 to the present reign. The portreeve was to 
pay annually to the lord, out of the small dues, £2, and 
for an assize of ale, £8. Also he had to collect and 
account for the rent of the Portmead abutting on the 
highway from Swansea to Llwchwr on the north, and 
the lands of Rees Thomas on the west, valued at £5 
per ann.; also for the Redmead or Marsh. At the 
death of William Earl of Pembroke, in 1469-70, the 
manor of Swansea was held by him. 

There was a Welshery in Swansea attached in some 
way to Supra Bose. 

‘The Castle of Swansea, built by the early Norman 
lords, was regarded as the caput baronie, at which the 
seneschal resided, and the courts were held, and the 
records deposited. It was taken to represent the 
signory, and when, 7 Henry III (1223), the King 
directed the Bailiff of Carmarthen to give seisin of the 
Castle to Reynald de Braose on his paying his hom- 
age, he was held to be admitted to the whole sig- 


nory. (Close Roll, 23 Sept., 7 Henry III.) It was pro- 
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bably founded about 1113, but it suffered frequently 
from the attacks of the Welsh, and especially when 
taken by Rhys ap Griffith in 1215; and though the 
remains are considerable, they are mostly of a rather 
later date, and much concealed by the addition. In 
1361 mention is made of Bokingham Tower, probably 
part of the Castle. The position of the Castle is, how- 
ever, easily recognised, and it still commands the site 
of the ancient Ferry. 

Swansea Guardinatus, or Hospitalis, was held of the 
chief lord by suit of court-leet, and was regarded as a 
manor. It was the subject of two charters, and at the 
Dissolution was granted to Sir George Herbert. 

TALYBoNT, see Llwchwr; but in the return of 1353 
the “ Villa de Talband” contains a castle and one fee. 

TERNHILL, Vernhull, or Fernhill, in 1306 was con- 
nected with Pylton. It was in Rhosilli parish, and 
held of Swansea probably as half a fee, and by six 
swallow-tailed arrows yearly, or 6d. In 1650 it was 
held by the heirs of Walter Vaughan, Owen Perkins, 
and Richard Bydder. In 1764 it was held by Mrs. Daw- 
kins and Richard Bidder. 

ToNHILL, a reputed but very doubtful manor. 

Trewyppra, locally situated in Llangevelach. The 
village is on the 'l'awe, a little below Morriston, and its 
boundaries are, Fynnon Derw Brook on the north, and 
Treboth Brook on the south. Both fall into the Tawe, 
which bounds it on the east. Its western limit is un- 
known. It extended to the lands of William David 
Vaughan. 

Trewyddfa is supposed to be the “ Llanarth-Bodu” of 
the Llandaff Book. By its custom, the steward (on 
horseback), from the top of a high hill, is monthly to 
cause the bailiffs to call the roll of suitors, and thence, 
followed by them, to ride to the Castle of Swansea, 
where their services were to be performed. 

The Inquisition of 1433 mentions a charge of 7s. for 
rent of assize. ‘“ Rent of assize”, says Lord Coke, “is 
an established rent by the freeholder, or ancient copy- 
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holder, of a manor which cannot be varied. It is syno- 
nymous with ‘ quit-rent’, so called because the tenant 
paying it is quit of all other services. Rent of assize, 
therefore, is acustomary tenure. But acopyhold tenure 
is arbitrary and undetermined ; and that is the differ- 
ence between it and a customary tenure.” 

Tir Y Breyui.u is a very doubtful manor in Llan- 
deilo. 

Watterson, if not the same with Cilibion (which 
see), was held with it; but in 1358 it is called “ Villa 
de Waltereston”, in which is one knight’s fee. 

Weos ey, the “ Webbeleghan” of 1306, was held of 
Swansea as half a fee. 

If not the earliest, the De la Bere family were very 
early lords of Weobley, and 2 May, 11 Henry IV, an 
Inquisitio p. m. declared that John de la Bere was 
seized of ‘“‘ Webbeley manerium batillatum infra domi- 
nium de Gower, vocatum Gowersland, ut de castro et 
dominio de Swansey.” (J. p. m., iii, 330.) John held 
nothing else in fee of the King; but his son was a 
royal ward owing to the minority of the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the proper lord. John had died 24 Sept., 4 Henry 
IV, leaving Thomas, his son and heir, aged eight years ; 
and Sir John St. John had oocupied the manor since 
John’s death, though on what ground the jurors did 
not know. Ata later period the manor was divided, 
and held between Lady Catherine Edgecombe, widow, 
and Alexander St. John. Probably a part of the maior 
had been acquired by some ecclesiastical body, for half 
was held in capite, under East Greenwich. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, John Franklen, William 
Thomas, John Thomas of Llandimor, and Thomas Longe, 
held half the manor as half a fee; and the same half 
in 1650 was held by the heirs of the Earl of Pembroke. 
The other half was probably acquired by Sir William 
Herbert, who thus had the whole, for which the heirs 
of the Earl of Pembroke paid chief rent of 8s. 6d. The 
manor was finally acquired by the Mansels. 

The Castle (now in ruins) seems of the age of Ed- 
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ward II, and was, no doubt, built by the De la Beres. 

It was rather a fortified house than a castle. In 

Henry IV’s time it was ruined by the repeated incur- 

sions of the Welsh, and with the manor was valued at 

30s. per ann. Sans reprises. 

_ WerNLLAETH, a reputed manor under Bishopston, 
which see. 

West Gower. This manor appears in the schedule 
of William Earl of Pembroke in 1469-70. 

Weston in Llangenydd. Temp. Elizabeth, Sir George 
Herbert held one-third of Llangenydd as one fee, which, 
no doubt, was Weston, and which descended to the 
Hobys of Bisham and Lady Brook. Mr. Talbot inhe- 
rited one-third part from the Mansels, Mr. Penrice 
holds the other two-thirds. 








Cambrian Archaeological Assoctation. 








REPORT OF THE OSWESTRY MEETING. 


(Continued from p. 71.) 


EXCURSIONS. 
TUESDAY, AUG. 22.—EXCURSION No. 1. 


Route.\—Carriages left the Wynnstay Arms Hotel at 9 a.m. for 
Chirk Castle (7 miles N.), going through Weston Rhyn, and return- 
ing through Chirk, Gobowen, and Whittington. Total distance, 
17 miles. 

On the outward journey stops were made at Old Oswestry (13 mile 
N.), Weston Hall (44 miles N.), and Chirk Castle (13 W. of Chirk). 

On the return journey stops were made at Chirk Church (6 miles 
N.), Whittington Castle (24 miles N.E.), and Park Hall (1} mile 
N.E.). 

Luncheon was provided at the Hand Hotel, Chirk. 


Old Oswestry.2A—A fine and well-preserved ancient British earth- 
work of oval shape, having a triple rampart of unusual height, with 
entrances to the north and south. The Welsh names for this fort- 
ress are “ Caer Ogyrfan” and “ Hén Ddinas”; and there is a local 
tradition that the town of Oswestry formerly stood here, and was 
afterwards removed to its present site. Old Oswestry is situated on 
the line of Watt’s Dyke, and Offa’s Dyke lies 2} miles to the west- 
ward. 

The hill on which Old Oswestry is situated is 540 ft. above sea- 
level, and some 200 ft. above the surrounding country. The area 
within the ramparts is a lawn of greensward ; but the rest of the 
fortification is planted with trees, which prevents the view of the 
whole being as imposing as it would otherwise be, considering the 
magnitude of the earthwork. 


1 Kxcept where otkerwise specified, all distances are given from Oswestry. 
2G. T. Clark in Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. ix, p. 185; Pennant’s Tour in 
Wales, p. 246, 
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Unfortunately the examination of Old Oswestry was rendered 
almost impossible by the rain, which began to fall in torrents. 
However, notwithstanding this the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas did 
his best to give a short account of the fortress to the party of arche- 
ologists who assembled round him beneath-umbrellas. 


Watt's Dyke.—This is the easternmost of the two Dykes, and may 
be traced consecutively from the Dee at Basingwerk, near Holywell, 
through Northop, Hope, Wrexham (where the Great Western Rail- 
way Station stands upon it), Wyunstay, Gobowen, Old Oswestry, 
and passes through the engine works of the Cambrian Station at 
Oswestry, under Ardmillan, and onwards into Maesbury Marsh, 
where it is lost sight of. 


Weston Hall.—A good specimen of the half-timbered, domestic archi- 
tecture of the district, possessing an old hall with open timber roof, 
a carved oak staircase with Hat balusters, shaped, not turned, and a 
door with the old hinge-straps still remaining. Over the fireplace in 
the hall is a slab of slate bearing the date 1653. The building was 
undergoing repair at the time of the visit of the Cambrian Archxo- 
logical Association. It is now used as a farmhouse, but was formerly 
the residence of Colonel Vaughan, a Parliamentary officer in the 
Civil War, and a friend of Sir Thomas Myddelton of Chirk Castle, 
when he was on the Parliamentary side. He was an ancestor of the 
late Mrs. Dymock of Ellesmere, who left her property on condition 
that those who inherited it should take the name of Vaughan. 


Chirk Castle.\—The seat of R. Myddelton Biddulph, Esq., is situ- 
ated on an eminence commanding a view of thirteen counties, in 
the midst of an extensive and beautiful demesne reaching to the foot 
of the Berwyn Mountains. Below the Castle, to the north-west, is 
a large lake, through the centre of which passes the line of Offa’s 
Dyke. The old name of the fortress was “ Castell Crogen”, being 
called after the adjoining township. It was the scene of the battle 
of Crogen, in 1164, which closed the invasion of Henry II, and a 
gap in the Dyke still goes by the name of “Adwy’r Beddan’”’ (the 
Gap of the Graves). The building is rectangular in plan, with 
massive drum-towers at the angles, and surrounding a courtyard 
measuring about 160 ft. by 100 ft. 

The quadrangle is entered by a gateway in the north front. The 
living apartments were restored by Pugin, and occupy the north 
and east sides ; the south side being of the Elizabethan period, and 
unrestored. Adam’s Tower, at the south-west angle of the building 
(which is the oldest part of the Castle, built in the time of Edward L 
by Roger Mortimer), still retains its deep dungeon. 

After passing successively through tle possession of the Arundels, 


1 Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. v, p. 351; Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. v, p. 
326, and xxxiv, p. 196; Pennant’s Tour in Wales, p. 268. 
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Mowbrays, Beauchamps, Dudley, and Lord John of Bletsoe, the 
Castle was purchased in 1595 py 

by Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
Lord Mayor of London, and | | 
brother of Sir Hugh, the \ 
projector of the New River IT 
scheme. During the civil wars 
Sir Thomas Myddelton be- 
sieged his own Castle, whilst 
it was occupied by a party of 
Royalists, and afterwards, hav- 
ing changed sides in the con- 
test, was himself besieged 
there by Cromwell. 

The chapel at the south-east 
corner of the quadrangle is 
of Edward I’s time, and has 
some good carving of the 
Queen Anne period, and one 
of the earliest of modern eagle- |: 
lecterns. The Castle contains |: 
a fine collection of pictures f 
and armour. 

The iron gates, which have 
recently been removed from 
their original position to the }. 
new Lodge near the Station, 
are delicately and beautifully 
wrought with ornamental 
birds, fruit, and flowers, and 
bear the date 1719. There } 
is a tradition that they were |; 
made by a local blacksmith. 

Chirk Castle was visited by 
the Cambrian Archeological |- 
Association during the Wrex- 
ham Meeting in 1874, and by 
the British Archzological Asso- 
ciation during the Llangollen |; 
Congress in 1877, and the ?. 
Chester Congress in 1849. . 

A fine sepulchral slab with 
a floriated cross and an in- 
scription in Lombardic capi- 
tals, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, lies out in the flower- 


garden, and near it stands a CoIBK, CASTLE 


font used asa flower-pot. It Sepulchral Slab at Chirk Castle. 
seems a pity that these inte- 
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resting ecclesiastical relics cannot be placed in the chapel, where 
they would be safe from the destructive effects of the weather, and 
amongst more appropriate surroundings. 

The visitors were very courteously received by Mrs. Myddelton 
Biddulph, who kindly assisted Archdeacon Thomas in explaining 
the various portions of the Castle. 

The first apartment entered was the billiard-room, on the ground- 
floor, extending the greater part of the length of the north side 
of the quadrangle. The remaining three principal apartments 
are on the second storey, and are approached by a square well- 
staircase in one of the drum-towers at the end of the billiard- 
room, furthest from the entrance-gateway at the north-east corner 
of the quadrangle. These three rooms are of magnificent pro- 
portions, and beautifully decorated by Crave. The saloon, which 
occupies the north side of the quadrangle, is entered from the top 
of the staircase. Leading out of it are, first the red drawing- 
room at the north-east corner, and then the gallery on the east side 
of the building. The state rooms, with their many historical and 
other portraits, and various objects of antiquarian interest, were 
inspected and much admired. 

Attention was called to a cleverly executed model of the Castle, 
in the billiard-room, done by “ Porter Roberts” in 1735. Another 
curiosity pointed out was the painting on the staircase of Pistyll 
Rhaiadr, concerning the origin of which the following story is told 
in the Gossipping Guide to Wales: ‘‘A Welshman suggested to a 
foreign artist who was making a picture of it (the waterfall), that 
there were ‘ships’ (sheep) at the bottom, whereupon the artist 
introduced a small fleet and a waving sea near a waterfall, about 
forty miles from the nearest point of ocean.” 

Mrs. Myddelton Biddulph showed the visitors the beautiful and 
costly cabinet of ebony decorated with repoussé silver-work and 
three painted panels, ascribed to Rubens. This cabinet was the gift 
of King Charles II to Sir Thomas Myddelton at the Restoration. 
The presentation is believed to have taken place at Whitehall, when 
the King offered him a peerage, which was declined, his Majesty 
saying, ‘Then take this cabinet home with you as a memorial of 
my regard.” 

Among relics of olden times are several pieces of armour and 
muskets which were used in the Civil War. There are also some 
old halberds, a wide-brimmed Puritan hat and hat-case, and an 
enormous “ black jack”, believed to date from the time of Elizabeth, 
and some singular square-toed boots. 

An illuminated grant of a baronetcy to Sir Thomas Myddelton, 
by Charles II, with a portrait of that monarch, and a curious 
sketch of the Castle, probably of the sixteenth century, were also 
exhibited. 

The visitors, who were furnished with lighted tapers, descended 
into the deep dungeon at the bottom of Adam’s Tower, which is 
part of the original Castle built by Roger Mortimer in the time of 
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Edward I. The openings in the walls of the dungeon show a thick- 
ness of 19 ft. 3 in. on the slope, and 16 ft. on the level. 

The chapel was in course of restoration by Sir Arthur Blomfield. 
At the west end is a curious black and white timbered wall. [t has 
a beautiful oak roof, some good carving of the Queen Anne period, 
and a lectern with an eagle of very conventional design. (See illus- 
tration, p. 136.) 


Ofa’s Dyke.1—This Dyke runs parallel with Watt’s Dyke, and 
lies about two miles to the western or Welsh side. It crosses the 
parish from Cyrnybwch (the Racecourse to Treflach), and extends 
southwards over Llanymynech Rocks, and through Knighton (Tref- 
y-Clawdd, z.c., the Town on the Dyke), and past Chepstow to But- 
tington Wood on the banks of the Severn, overlooking its junction 
with the Wye. Northwards it crosses Selattyn Hill, passes behind 
Chirk Castle, on through Ruabon parish to Minera (Mwn-Clawdd, 
t.e., Mine Dyke), and onwards till it reaches Treddyn in Flintshire, 
beyond which it cannot be traced. 


«Within two myles there is a famous thing 
Cal’de Offaes Dyke, that reacheth farre in length : 
All kind of ware the Danes might thether bring, 
It was free ground, and called the Britaine’s strength. 
Wat’s Dyke likewise about the same was set, 
Between which two both Danes and Britaines met, 
And trafficke still, but passing bounds by sleight, 
The one did take the other prisoner streight.” 


(Worthines of Wales, p. 104.) 


The earliest date at which Offa’s Dyke is so styled is to be found 
in a charter of Edmund Earl of Arundel, 18 Edward II, which con- 
tains the words “ usque ad fossam Offee.”’ 


Chirk Church.2—This is a double church of Perpendicular charac- 
ter, but showing remains of earlier date. A consecration-cross is 
preserved over one of the south windows, and on the same side there 
is a plain Norman doorway built up. The font is octagonal, and is 
dated 1662, and pulpit and desk are of the same period. There are 
many monuments and some portrait-effigies of the Myddelton family 
of Chirk Castle ; especially to be noted are those of Dame Frances, 
1694; and her husband, Sir Richard, 1716; Sir William, 1717-8; 
Sir Thomas, the Parliamentary General, 1666. Monumental brasses 
to Elias Durance, a French refugee, chaplain to Sir Richard, 1715 ; 
Dr. Walter Balcanquall, a Scotch divine, who represented his 
country at the Synod of Dort in 1618, with a Latin epitaph by the 
learned Bishop Pearson, the expositor of the Creed; with many 
later memorials. 


1 W. Trevor Parkins in Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. vi, p. 275. 
2 Pennant’s Zour in Wales, p. 268. 
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Consecration-Cross built into South Wall of Chirk Church. 
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In the vestry the church plate and 
Registers were exhibited by the Vicar, 
the Rev. E. James Evans. The chalice 
is Elizabethan, and the flagon is dated 
1636. 

In the churchyard the curious sculp- 
tured figure here shown was examined. 
There are traces of a crocketed orna- 
ment composed of foliage, perhaps of 
the fourteenth century, along the left 
edge of the stone. 

In a private garden near the church, 
to the south-west, is a tumulus, the ob- 
ject of the erection of which, whether 
for military or sepulchral purposes, is 
undecided. 


Whittington Castle1—The remains 
here consist of a somewhat unusual 
arrangement of four isolated, moated 
mounds of earth defended on the south 
and west by three banks and three 
ditches, forming an arc of a circle, and 
on the north and east by a broad ex- 
panse of marshy ground. This earth- 
work Mr. G. T. Clark considers to have 
been constructed by the Saxons of Mer- 
cia in the ninth or tenth century. The 
central mound, which is the main 
feature of fortresses of this period, is 
here wholly artificial, about 30 ft. in 
height, and from: 100 to 150 ft. in dia- 
meter, surrounded by a ditch from 














Sculptured Figure in Chirk 
Churchyard. 


1G. T. Clark in Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. ix, p. 187; Pennant’s Tour in 


Wales, p. 237, 
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40 to 60 ft. wide. On the north-west and west of the central 
mound are two elevated platforms, and beyond these (to the west) 
a third, the whole forming a cluster of islands separated from 
each other by moats. The masonry which now remains is of the 
time of Henry III, when the central mound of the Saxon earthwork 
was converted into the keep of a medisval castle by scarping it 
vertically, and building a strong revetment-wall, 30 ft. high, all 
round it in a polygonal form, having five or six flanking towers at 
the angles, portions of three of which still remain. The inner gate- 
way to the keep was between two of the remaining towers, and the 
ditch was spanned by a drawbridge leading to the isolated platform 
on the north-west side, on which the outer gateway was placed. 
The southern half of the outer gateway is still in a tolerably perfect 
condition, as well as parts of the curtain-wall and towers on each 
side of it. 

At the time when Domesday Book was written, Whittington was 
held by Earl Roger de Montgomery, and it subsequently passed into 
the possession of Robert de Belesme, William Peverel, etc. 


Park Hall.—The residence of A. Wynne-Corrie, Esq., the Mayor 
of Oswestry, and Chairman of the Local Committee; a fine, old, 
half-timbered mansion, believed to have been built by Robert ap 
Howell of the town of Oswestry, draper, whose will was proved 
Oct. 24th, 1541. From the Powells it passed, by purchase, first to 
the Charltons, then to the Kinchants, and lastly to its present 
owner. During some recent alterations the foundations of the older 
house were found, with walls 9 ft. in thickness. There is a small 
domestic chapel attached, wainscotted and ceiled in oak, and with a 
small gallery entered from the house. Over the door is the inscrip- 
tion, “ Petra et Ostium Christus est.” 

Here the party received a hearty welcome from Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynne-Corrie, and after inspecting the house were entertained to 
tea in a tent on the lawn. Park Hall is well known as one of the 
best examples of a half-timbered house in Shropshire. The old iron 
latches of the window-casements are of various well-designed orna- 
mental patterns. The drawing-room has a fine plaster-ceiling, and 
a carved oak chimney-piece dated 1640. The domestic chapel, with 
its gallery, is of considerable interest. 

Amongst the curiosities exhibited was a peg-tankard carved with 
Scripture subjects. 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23rv.—EXCURSION No. 2. 


Route.—Carriages left the Wynnstay Arms Hotel at 9 a.m. for 
Pennant Melangell Church (21 miles W.), going and returning by 
the same road, through Llynclys, Llangedwyn, and Llaurhaiadr-yn- 
Mochnant. Total distance, 47 miles. 

On the outward journey no stops were made. 

Gwely Melangell (a quarter of a mile S. of the church) was 
visited on foot from Pennant Melangell. 

On the return journey a stop was made at Llangynnog (19 miles 
W.), and thence the party proceeded on foot over Craig Rhiwarth 
to inspect the hut-circles (1 mile W. of Llangynnog), afterwards 
crossing the mountain to the stone circle of Cerrig-y-Beddau (4 miles 
N. of Llangynnog), and then going S.E. for 14 mile to Pistyll 
Rhaiadr, where the carriages were waiting to convey the members 
back to Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant. 

Dinner was provided at the Wynnstay Arms, Llanrhaiadr-yn- 
Mochnant, at 8 p.m. The carriages left Llanrhaiadr at 9 p.m., and 
arrived at Oswestry at about 11 p.m. 


Pennant Melangell Church.1—Situated in one of the most beautiful 
and secluded spots in Montgomeryshire, near the head of the valley 
of the Tanat. The church, a small, unpretentious building, with a 
west tower and south porch (restored in 1879), is interesting chiefly 
on account of its association with St. Monacella, or Melangell, whose 
legend is represented on the frieze surmounting a carved oak 
screen. The story is briefly as follows :— 

‘“‘Melangell was the daughter of an Irish monarch who had 
determined to marry her to a nobleman of his own court. The 
Princess had vowed celibacy. She fled from her father’s domi- 
nions, and took refuge in this place, where she lived for fifteen 
years without seeing the face of man. Brochwel Yscythrog, Prince 
of Powys, being one day a hare hunting, pursued his game until he 
came to a great thicket, when he was amazed to find a virgin of sur- 
prising beauty engaged in deep devotion, with the hare he had been 
pursuing under her robe, boldly facing the dogs, who had retired 
to a distance howling, notwithstanding all the efforts of the sports- 
man to make them seize their prey. Even when the huntsman blew 
his horn it stuck to his lips. Brochwel heard her story, and gave 
to God and her a parcel of land to be a sanctuary to all that fled 
there. He desired her to found an abbey on the spot. She did so, 
and died at a good old age. She was buried in the neighbouring 
church of Pennant, and from her distinguished by the addition of 
Melangell.” 


1 Arch. Camb., 1st Ser., vol. iii, pp. 187, 224; Pennant’s Tour in Wales, vol, 
ii, p. 347; Thomas W. Hancock in Mont. Coll., vol. xii, p. 53. 
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St. Monacella is in consequence looked upon as the patroness of 
hares, which are called “Wyn Melangell”, or St. Monacella’s 
lambs. 

On the hill-side, above the church, stands the old mansion of 
Llechweddgarth, of which Southey relates a curious legend. Speak- 
ing of a journey to this beautiful and secluded spot in company 
with Reginald Heber, his fellow-guest at Llangedwyn, he tells us 
how 

“We together visited the ancient house 

Which from the hill-top takes 

Its Cymric name Euphonius: there to view, 

Though drawn by some rude limner unexpert, 
The faded portrait of that lady fair, 

Beside whose corpse her husband watched, 
And with perverted faith 
Preposterously placed 

Thought, obstinate in hopeless hope, to see 
The beautiful dead by miracle revive.” 


A large number of sculptured fragments are built into the walls 
of the church and stone porch over the lych-gate, which are con- 
jectured to have formed portions of the shrine of the Saint. 
Amongst the fragments are four beautiful Norman capitals of small 


size, ornamented with foliage; a slab with a semicircular hollow 
scooped out of the bottom; and a triangular slab with crockets, 
also ornamented with graceful scrolls of foliage in low relief, but 
whether of as early date as the capitals it is not easy to determine 
off-hand. Whatever these fragments may eventually turn out to be, 
they are well worthy of careful examination. Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith suggests that the fragments may be portions of St. Mona- 
cella’s shrine, a restoration of which he gives in the accompanying 
Plate. 

The ground-plan of the church consists of a nave with western 
tower, and chancel a few inches narrower than the nave, and sepa- 
rated from it by a carved oak screen. 

There is a small rectangular building at the east end, with no 
doorway between it and the church, which may possibly have con- 
tained the Saint’s shrine or tomb. It is still called “ Cell-y-Bedd”’, 
or the Cell of the Grave. 

The south door and a window on the north side of the nave are 
Norman, and the rest of the windows square-headed, and debased 
in style. The font is plain, and of Norman date. (See p. 144.) 

There are two recumbent effigies at the west end of the nave, 
near the south door, which were in the churchyard when Pennant 
wrote his Zour in Wales. (See p. 142.) 

One of the most interesting objects in the church is a wooden 
candelabrum, almost all the different parts of which are made 
on the lathe. The turned mouldings are very delicate, and of 
the same kind as those on balusters, spinning-wheels, and chairs 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. There is a 
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turned post in the centre, intended to be suspended vertically from 
the top. Near the bottom four turned spokes project horizontally 
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Plan of Pennant Melangell Church. 
to the yew-trees of the churchyard for bows, 


at right angles to each other, to 
support four of the candle sock- 
ets, also turned. Just below 
these are four similar spokes, 
each placed half way between 
those above, so that the eight 
candle-sockets are at the angles 
of an octagon, measuring 4 ft. 
across. Under this again is a 
flat hoop-wheel with four turned 
spokes. The flat part of the hoop 
is the only part that is not made 
on a lathe. On the outside of 
the hoop are painted the names 
of the churchwardens and the 
date 1733. (See pp. 146 and 147.) 
This remarkable example of 18th 
century art-workmanship is lying 
uncared for inside the tower, and 
will probably be destroyed if not 
better looked after. 

The church of Pennant Melan- 
gell is surrounded by five mag- 
nificent yew-trees. 

The Rev. Elias Owen pointed 
out a place in the churchyard 
formerly used as a cock-pit for 
the parishioners, and presided 
over by the parson. 

To the south of the porch is 
the erect shaft of the old cross, 
to all appearance 14th century 
work; but the cross-head has 
been removed from the shaft to 
enable it to be utilised as a sun- 
dial. 

The Rev. Elias Owen of Llan- 
yblodwel added largely to the 
interest of the visitors by point- 
ing out on the yew-trees the still 
visible marks of the lopping 
they underwent in Plantagenet 
times, when the men were re- 
quired to exercise themselves in 
archery on Sunday afternoons, 
and when they naturally resorted 
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Font in Pennant Melangell Church. 
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Restoration of St. Monacella’s Shrine. Side View. 
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He also called attention to a recess in the wall over the south 
porch, just below the roof, and mentioned that the bones of patrons 
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were generally enclosed in such recesses, a recess of the same kind 
at Llaneliden having been found to contain bones. 

The Rey. Elias Owen showed the spot, south-east of the church, 
where Twm o’r Nant was the last to act in an interlude, the site of 
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a cock-pit on the small green in front of the church, and the site of 

another cock-pit in the churchyard, to the north of the church. 
Near this cock-pit there was a small mound, with regard to 

which all he could say was that when they found a church dedi- 
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cated to St. Germanus there was always such a mound in the church- 
yard; and that it was said Pennant Church was dedicated to two 
Saints, and that two Saints’ days were kept annually. 
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Mr. Owen also mentioned a holy well situated in the hills about 
a mile to the north of the church, and called Ffynnon Iewyn. The 
well is still in existence; but as the name does not indicate any 
Saint, he infers that the well was reverenced long before Christi- 
anity. 
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Plan of Pennant Melangell Churchyard, showing Position of Cock- 
Pits and Ground used for Performance of Interludes. 


Many of the gravestones bear old inscriptions, and one or two 
englynion were particularly noticed. Here is one inscription :— 


“T. W., 1730. 
Gladdfa yn ein nodd 
Fa ni o welly 
I William Sion Ydi 
Duw iw enad Daioni, 
Dyma ei fedd dana fi, 
1691.” 










Another reads— 





« John Thomas, 
+ 1699 
Megis mair Ddwair, 
Oedd ap Ra.... 
Dwysen, 
Dewisais ran Wn-Dda, 
Tro Martha Forwyn doe 
Th i farw yn dda, 
1699.” 
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The church of St. Monacella, or Melangell, is in the most romantic 
and secluded position imaginable, right in the heart of the Berwys, 
at the far end of a valley through which there is no road prac- 
ticable for wheeled vehicles beyond the church, recalling to mind 
the situation chosen by the Cistercian monks for Llanthony Abbey 
in Monmouthshire, the inaccessibility of which became at last so 


Gwely Melangell. 


intolerable that they felt compelled to remove the site of their 
monastic establishment to Gloucester. 

Lake Vyrnwy, from which Liverpool derives its water-supply, fills 
a very similar valley a few miles to the southward. Pennant Melan- 
gell Church is close to the source of the Afon Tanat, a small tribu- 
tary of the river Vyrnwy, and is surrounded by mountains rising to 
a height of over 2,000 fc. above sea-level. The scenery is quite as 
fine as that in the most frequented parts of the Western Highlands 
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of Scotland; and there is no 
doubt that if Pennant Melangell 
were more easy of approach, it 
would become a favourite tourist 
resort. In summer, the chief 
obstacle is the great distance 
from a railway station; but in 
winter the choice lies between 
the “ break-neck” road at a high 
level, and the “‘ drowning” road 
at a low level. To the Celtic 
hermit-saint the chief attraction 
of such a place lay in the effec- 
tual barriers which nature had 
set up between it and the out- 
side world. No “desert in the 
ocean” or mountain solitude was 
so difficult of access as to deter 
him from building his cell there ; 
and if we would trace the foot- 
steps of the early Irish mission- 
aries, we must follow them to the 
sea-girt islands of the Atlantic 
or the remote fastnesses of the 
Apennines. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that the church at 
Pennant is dedicated to St. Me- 
langell, the daughter of an Irish 
monarch. 


CRAIG RHIWARTH By LLANGYNOG. 


Gwely Melangell—* Monacella’s 
Bed”’, lies on the opposite side of 
the valley, a quarter of a mile to 
the south of the church. Some 
one has cut the words “St. Mona- 
cella’s Bed” on the rock at a com- 
paratively recent period. 


Craig Rhiwarth Hut-Circles.3— 
These prehistoric remains con- 
sist of a large number of hut- 
circles clustered together upon 
the upper terraces of the Rhi- 
warth mountain, above the vill- 
age and slate-quarries of Llan- 
gynog. The plateau on which 
this ancient British village is 
situated is barely two acres in 


1G. E. Robinson in Arch. Camb., 
4th Ser., vol. ii, p. 25. 
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extent. The site chosen is suffi- 
ciently beneath the top of the 
mountain to be sheltered on three 
sides by the higher ground, com- 
bining great capabilities of de- 
fence as well as security from 
observation, and, if necessary, 
affords a ready means of retreat 
to the wild solitudes of the Ber- 
wyn range in its rear. The pre- 
cipitous face of the cliff on the 
south side of the plateau, where 
it overlooks the valley of the 
Tanat, is in itself a sufficiently 
strong natural defence. On the 
north and west,where the ground 
slopes more gently, it appears to 
have been necessary to protect 
the settlement artificially by 
means of a rude stone wall. The 
only easy means of approach for 
any considerable body of assail- 
ants is from the north - east, 
where the higher ground of Craig 
Rhiwarth slopes down to the 
level of the plateau. 

The average outer diameter of 
the circular huts is 18 ft. 














Cerrig-y-Beddau Stone Circle. 
—The remains here consist of a 
circle 41 ft. in diameter, twelve 
of the stones of which are still 
standing, approached from the 
east by: an avenue 13 ft. wide 
and 91 ft. long, having twenty- 
two stones on one side, and six- 
teen on the other. The stones 
are small, the largest not being 
more than | ft.6 in. high. The 
two stones at the entrance to 
the avenue at the east end are 
placed upright, and are about 
4 ft. high, the remainder being 
all laid flat, so as hardly to be 
visible above the surrounding 
turf. 














1 Mont. Coll., vol. iv, p. 240, LLANRH MADER 
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Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant Church.\—This church is dedicated to 
St. Dogfan. The plan consists of a long nave with chancel and 
short aisles, a tower at the west end, with the principal entrance 
underneath. The chancel-roof is ceiled in oak panels, with bosses 
at the intersections, and there are some remains of the old rood- 
screen. The font is dated 1663; the altar-table, 1749. 

Dr. South was at one time sinecure Rector here; and among the 
vicars have been several distinguished men, such as Dr. William 
Morgan, the translator of the Bible into Welsh (1588), afterwards 
Bishop of Llandaff and St. Asaph; Dr. William Worthington ; and 
Walter Davies (Gwallter Mechain), the eminent Welsh scholar and 
critic. 

Prof. Babington visited this church whilst it was being restored 
in 1880, and was fortunate enough to discover a cross-slab of the 
eighth or ninth century, ornamented with interlaced work anda 
key-pattern and scrolls, built into the south-west portion of the wall 
of the south aisle. The stone has since been removed, and is now 
erected in the church, near the vestry door. The slab is 6 ft. 4 in. 
long by 1 ft. 8 in. wide. Monuments of this description are common 
in Scotland, but not elsewhere. 

At the lower end of the village of Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, in 
front of the National School, there stands an ancient menhir, about 
9 ft. high, called “The Green Stone”’, which now does duty as both 
a lamp-post and a mile-post. It was formerly placed on the summit 
of a mound that occupied the site of the schoolroom; and the tradi- 
tion is that it was brought from Rhos Maes Criafol, in Maengwyn- 
edd. The stone bears two comparatively modern inscriptions, which 
are thus given in the Mont. Coll., iv, p. 236, by Mr. T. W. Hancock : 


VIATORIVM 
SOLATIO 
ET 
COMMODITAR 


A SALOP 
XXVI 
A LOND 
CLXXX 


Another fine menhir, 12 ft. high, is to be seen a mile south-east 
of Llanrhaiadr, in the valley of the Tanat, between the high-road 
and the river. It stands in a field belonging to Maesmochnant, 
and is called “ Post Coch” or “ Post-y-Wiber”, or “‘ Maenhir-y-Maes- 
mochnant’”, Old people say that it came from Cwm-blothy, near 
the waterfall. There is a legend connected with the pillar, that it 
was used for ridding the country of a dragon which had two haunts 
called “ Nant-y-Wiber”’, one at Penygarnedd, and the other at Bwlch 


1 Arch. Camb., 8rd Ser., vol. ii, p. 78; Thomas W. Hancock in Mont. Coll., 
vol. v, p. 303, 
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Sychtyn in Llansilin parish, The stone was draped with scarlet 
cloth to allure and excite the reptile, and studded with iron spikes 
to kill him when he beat himself against it in his fury. 


1 Mont. Coll., vol. iv, p. 236. 
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Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Tue Inpustrian Arts oF THE ANnaLo-Saxons. By the Baron J. DE 
Bare. Translated by T. B. Harsorrie. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein and Co. 1893. 4to; pp. 126, with 17 steel plates 
and 31 text cuts. 


Ir is not altogether creditable to English archeologists that the first 
treatise dealing with the industrial arts of the Anglo-Saxons asa 
whole should have been written by a Frenchman ; nevertheless we 
may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that such a work could 
never have been undertaken had not the materials already been col- 
lected with assiduous care by our own antiquaries, amongst the 
foremost of whom may be named Douglas, Faussett, Kemble, Aker- 
man, C. Roach Smith, and Wylie. 

Baron de Baye has analysed the results arrived at by these inves- 
tigators, and brought them to a focus, for which he deserves our 
best gratitude. The task is by no means an easy one, partly because 
« large proportion of the accounts of the discoveries of Saxon 
remains are buried in the proceedings of learned societies, and also 
because the collections derived from the various Saxon cemeteries 
that have been explored are spread over several different museums. 
It is greatly to be deplored that some of the best specimens are in 
the Mayer Museum at Liverpool, and others at South Kensington, 
the effect being to make the British Museum collection weakest 
where it should be strongest. 

Baron de Baye remarks in his Preface, that the Roman period 
and the Middle Ages have received much more attention, and been 
much more studied, than the period of transition between the two, 
the archwological side of which still lies buried in oblivion. He 
says: “The Romans scornfully designated as barbarians all those 
nations who did not belong to the sovereign people; yet these 
nationalities possessed an art which did not merit the scorn poured 
out with too great severity upon the invaders of the Empire. The 
epoch of the invasions was the great prelude to the Middle Ages: 
this prelude deserves our most serious attention, for it is the intro- 
duction to the study of our civilisation.” 

We may pass over the first chapter, which merely recapitulates 
the well-known historical incidents connected with the invasion of 
Celtic Britain in the middle of the fifth century by the Jutes, Saxons, 
Angles, and Frisians. 

The Anglo-Saxon arms, described in the next chapter, consist of 
the sword, spear, angon, knife, battle-axe, bow and arrow, and 
shield. The ordinary arms of the Saxons, like those of the Franks, 
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were the spear and shield, the horsemen only bearing the sword. 
The author tells us that ‘ every one who is accustomed to the use 
of arms will admit the impossibility of a foot-soldier wielding these 
awkward blades. These ill-forged blades were of little service 
‘except for striking: their badly formed edges could not be used to 
much advantage. According to Kemble, only persons of a certain 
rank enjoyed the privilege of wearing the sword. The obligation to 
serve on horseback imposed on the proprietor of a certain amount 
of landed property the further necessity of providing the arms 
appropriate to cavalry service. Thus, the graves in which large 
swords are found must be assigned to men of noble rank, while 
those from which they are absent belong to the ceorlas, the country- 
men and small freeholders who formed the rank and file of the 
Saxon armies.” 

_ Swords are only found in a very small proportion of the graves 
that have been opened at different times in England. The hilts are 
but rarely ornamented. One of the finest specimens illustrated is 
from Coombe in Kent. 

lt is interesting to find that the Saxons understood the scientific 
principle of the rotary projectile, as many of the javelin-heads 
which have been discovered are provided with blades in different 
planes. The effect of this arrangement is to cause the missile to 
rotate, and thus fly through the air with greater velocity. 

The most artistically beautiful objects illustrated in Baron de 
Baye’s work are the circular brooches ornamented with cloisonné 
work, and the elegantly shaped glass vessels. Contrasted with 
these, the pottery is extraordinarily rude both in design and exe- 
cution. 

The publication of the Industrial Arts of the Anglo-Saxons should 
do much to stimulate an increased interest in the archeology of one 
of the most obscure periods of our national history. 




















Archaeological Motes and Quertes. 


Matrix oF A SEAL IN THE CaRpIFF Muszum.—Mr. Ward, F.S.A., 
the Curator of the Cardiff Municipal Museum, has sent the accom- 
panying sketch (exact size) of a seal, the silver matrix of which has 
recently been acquired for that Museum. The legend is +s: cont: 
DE. SWANSEY . IN. PORT . CARDIFFE ; and on the central space are an 
unicorn supporting a harp, and on the 
harp a rose. The workmanship is rather 
crude; and to make matters worse, the 
matrix is a little damaged through the , 
removal of adhering wax from time to ff; 
time by some hard instrument, as a pen- § 
knife. The animal has been regarded by ¥ 
several antiquaries as half unicorn and ¥ 
half lion, and one has pronounced the 
harp to be a prow ofa ship. This is un- 
doubtedly a mistake, probably due to the 2 - 
curious arrangement of the strings being 
mistaken for timber-work. All to whom ee gh tacos “ 
Mr. Ward has submitted impressions have 
pronounced the matrix to belong to the seventeenth century. 
This quite agrees with the tradition of the family of the recent 
owner, Mr. Matthew Jones, which was to the effect that it 
belonged to an ancestor who was five times Portreeve and once 
Mayor of Swansea. The chief magistrate of that town was desig- 
nated ‘‘ Portreeve”’ until the Municipal Reform Bill of 1835, with 
the exception of four who held this office during the Common- 
wealth. These were, by a charter of Cromwell, designated ‘‘ Mayors”. 
One of them was a Mr. Lewis Jones, who in the previous and suc- 
ceeding reigns was also five times Portreeve. The family tradition 
connecting this matrix with this gentleman is a strong presumption 
that, if it did not actually belong to him, it was not far removed 
from his time. ee 

Mr, Ward has not been able to obtain any definite information as 
to the office to which the seal pertained. ‘ Cont.” he takes to be 
an abbreviation of “Controller”. He sends, by way of illustration, 
the following extract relating to the port of Cardiff, from the Calen- 
dar of. State Papers for 1597: ‘“‘ Hy. Morgan, customer; John Mil- 
ton, comptroller ; Thos. Mote, searcher; and Wm. Evans, deputy- 
surveyor.” This office is again referred to in the following year as 
void through the misdemeanonr of the above holder. It may, then, 
.be taken as settled that the inscription of the seal relates to the 
“Controller of Swansea.” 

The next point is the relationship of Swansea to Cardiff, “ Swan- 

‘ sea in the Port of Cardiff.” For customs’ purposes, Chepstow, 
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Penarth, Newport, Barry, Sully, and Aberthaw, were declared and 
appointed, by a Commission issued in 1686, to be within the head 
port of Cardiff; but Mr. Ward has not been able to ascertain when 
(or, in fact, whether) Swansea held a similar subordinate position. 
In Dillwyn’s History of Swansea is the following paragraph (p. 14) : 
“Item further do present that this Towne of Swanzey was second 
Towne Sheere of the Counte of Glamorgan.” This was about 1584. 
It is likely enough that on one or more occasions the port of this 
town was subordinated to Cardiff. May it not have held sucha 
position under the Commonwealth? Perhaps some readers of this 
Journal will be able to throw light on the matter. 


CarpirrF Appress To Kina Cuarzes II.—From the Popish Plot 
foisted on the nation mainly by that arch-perjurer Titus Oates, to the 
trial and execution of William Lord Russell in 1683, was certainly 
one of the most stirring periods of British history, and the country 
was more than once on the brink of civil war. During the earlier 
portion of this period the Protestant party, headed by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, was uppermost, and strongly opposed the Duke of 
York’s succession to the crown on account of his pronounced 
Romanism. In three Houses of Commons the party brought in a 
Bill to exclude him from the throne, and in each case the King 
promptly dissolved Parliament, whence these short-lived Parlia- 
ments are known as the “ Short” Parliaments. _ Frustrated by these 
means, this party organised themselves into an “Association” hav- 
ing this purpose in view, the articles of which Association were said 
to be drawn up by Shaftesbury himself; but the general fear of 
civil war brought about a Tory reaction. Judges and juries who 
had combined to persecute Romanists on the testimony of forsworn 
informers, now turned against ardent Whigs upon testimony equally 
base. Shaftesbury was accused of high treason; but the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex, who had remained anti-Romanist, rejected the 
bill of indictment preferred against him. To counteract the un- 
favourable impression this action was likely to give rise to, led 
many or most of the grand juries at the ensuing assizes throughout 
the country to display their loyalty by sending addresses to the 
King declarative of their abhorrence of the Association. The Car- 
diff address, however, emanated from the Corporation and chief 
inhabitants. The following is a transcript of this address in The 
London Gazette for July 20th to 24th; 1682. 

Joun Warp, F.S.A. 


“ Whitehall, July 20. The Address which follows has been Pre- 
sented to His Majesty, who received it very graciously. 


“To the Kings most Excellent Majesty. 


“Wer, your Majesties most Loyal and Dutiful Subjects, the 
Mayor, Bailiffs, Aldermen, Capital Burgesses, and inhabitants of the 
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Town of Cardiff, in the County of Glamorgan, whose Names are 
hereunto Subscribed, retaining great and due apprehensions of the 
happiness we enjoy under Your Majesties most excellent Govern- 
ment, and Your Gracious continuance of it, notwithstanding the 
daily Provocations offered You from an unworthy Generation of 
men whom no Favours can oblige, nor the greatest Concessions, or 
highest Pledges of Royal Faith, satisfie; we cannot but look upon 
ourselves bound to give Your Majesty and all the World an assur- 
ance That we do from our hearts detest and abhor all such ill 
Returns and Treasonable Revivings of all or any of those once- 
experienced Develish Projects which under a Mask of Religion 
would destroy the Church, and out of pretence of maintaining the 
safety of Your Majesties Royal Person, extirpate Monarchy ; and 
in particular of that Mystery of Iniquity and Treasonable Associa- 
tion, Published in the proceeding at the Old Bailey against the 
Karl of Shaftsbury, and of all other Popish and Republican Plots 
and Seditious Confederacies of like nature whatsoever. And we do 
assure Your Majesty That we will be ready upon all occasions una- 
nimously to add the Testimony of our Lives and Fortunes to the 
Truth of this our Abhorrence, in the Obedient Service of Your 
Sacred Majesty and Your Lawful Successors whenever so required. 
And we humbly beseech Your Majesty to believe that though we 
have not been amongst the first in this Declaration of our Duty, 
yet that we will not be behind any of Your Loyal and true Subjects 
in the real Performance of it, nor cease to pray for the long conti- 
nuance of Your Majesties happy Reign over us, and that God would 
daily proceed to Bless Your Majesty with a dutiful, contented, 
thankful People, as some return to Him and You for the exceeding 
Mercy of so Gracious and acceptable a Government. So Pray, 


“ Dread Sovereign, 
“Your Dutiful and most Loyal Subjects. 


** At the Guild-hall, under the Common Seal of the said Town, 
the 26th day of June, Anno Domini 1682. 


“It is unanimously desired by all the Subscribers That this 
Address be humbly Presented to His Majesty by Sir Edward 
Stradling, Baronet, Mayor there, who is a Person of great 
Hononr and Loyalty.” 





Nores on THe Norruor Erriates (vide vol. ix, p. 293).—Regard- 
ing the Ithel Fychan ap Bleddyn Fychan whose effigy at Northop 
has been described by Mr. S. W. Williams (b., p. 222), a few fur- 
ther particulars have turned up which it is desirable to place on 
record. It should first of all be noted that the early documents 
given in abstract by Mr. E. A. Ebblewhite (7b., p. 315) have relation 
to and contain the names of several members of this great family. 
From them it is tolerably clear that there were two Ithels Vychan, 
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one of Helygen-y-Wern, the other (in succession to his father) ‘‘ of 
Wepre”’; and one deed (No. V) carries us back to Ithel Gam (erro- 
neously given as Ithel Garn) ap Meredydd, from whom both streams 
of Ithels Vychan proceeded. The difficulty of the identification of 
Ithel Anwyl with Ithel Vychan (of Helygen) still remains. The 
existence of the latter is abundantly evidenced by the documents 
already referred to; but we do not meet with the name of Ithel 
Anwyl, though we might reasonably expect to do so in a number of 
deeds relating to the property of a large and closely connected 
family. On the other hand, the account-roll of the Chamberlain of 
Chester for the year 23-24 Edward III records the receipt of 
£8:13:4 from Bleddyn ap Ithel Anwyl and Cynwrig his son, 
bailiffs of the vill of Ewloe. ; 

Coming to the Ithel Vychan ap Bleddyn Vychan who lies buried 
at Northop, we find him mentioned (in addition to the references 
already given at p. 295 of the last volume) in the Confirmation- 
Charter of Flint issued by the Black Prince in 1361. The bound- 
aries of the borough, which are set forth therein, are at one point 
said to run “from the garden-ditch of Ithel ap Bleddyn of Coles- 
hill.” He can also be traced to the year 1388, two years later than 
I had previously been obliged to leave him. 

To turn, however, to the lady, of whom the three letters “...ucu’’, 
with the date “ mcccLxx11”, are the only evidences of identification 
remaining, it may be remembered that I hazarded the conjecture 
that she was the wife of Ithel ap Cynwrig ap Bleddyn, and that 
this Ithel may be the knight whose effigy is also in Northop Church, 
bearing neither name nor date. From certain similarities of the 
armour worn by this unnamed knight with that of the Ithel Vychan 
ap Bleddyn Vychan effigy, Mr. S. W. Williams suggested that some 
family connection existed between the two knights buried at 
Northop. Following out the suggestion, I ventured to regard Ithel 
ap Bleddyn as the uncle of the unnamed knight, whom I endea- 
voured to identify with Ithel ap Cynwrig ap Bleddyn. In this 
hypothesis I was largely influenced by the fact that Ithel ap Cynwrig 
is said to have married a lady named Lleucu, and so brought the 
three persons who lie at Northop into close relationship with each 
other. But with this conjecture, as well as with that which makes 
her the daughter of Rhys ap Rotpert of Cinmael, I am now unable 
to agree. The unnamed knight, though he bears an heraldic 
emblazon (a lion rampant within an inescutcheon), will probably 
remain unidentifiable. It ought not to be so in the case of the lady, 
though, as I have already observed (loc. ctt.), it is difficult to fix 
with any certainty upon a particular lady possessing the very com- 
mon Flintshire name of Lleucu. 

A short time ago I came across the following Inquisition at the 
Public Record Office. It is interesting as carrying the existence of 
Ithel Vychan ap Bleddyn Vychan to a.p. 1388, and also as be- 
tokening the connection of a lady named Lleucu (though not the 
Lleucu already mentioned) with the family of Ithel Vychan. 
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Inquisitions, Flint, 2 Ric. IT (1388), No. 4. 


“‘Inquisitio capta coram John’e de Haunemere escaetore com. 
de Flynt apud Flynt iii die Februarii anno regni regis Ricardi IT 
xi° per sacramentum Ken’ ap Ieuan ap Ithel, D’d ap LI’ ap Ph’, 
Ithel fratis ejusdem, D’d ap Gron. ap LI’, Tuder ap Griff. ap 
Heilyn, David ap Eignon ap Madoc, Ieuan ap Blethin ap LI’, D’d 
ap Ior. Says, Ieuan ap LI’ ap Gwilym, Ric. ap Ithel ap Gruff., Ieuan 
ap LI ap Ken’, et Gruff. ap Gron. Says. Qui dicunt super sacra- 
mentum suum. Quod Ithel ap Blethin ap Ithel alienavit LI’ Vachan 
ap Ll’ ap Madoc et Gwenh[wyvar] uxori ejus et D’d ap D’d ap 
Madoc et Leuk’ uxori ejus et hered’ predict’ Gwenh[wyvar| et Leuk’ 
Xxii messuagia et ccc acras terrarum cum pertinentiis in villis de 
Wepp’, Golsten, Northop, Shughton et Merton sine licencia domini, 
et que valent per ann. ult’ redd’ consuet’ Ixs. iid.” 


According to the pedigree in Harleian 1977, Ithel Vychan, the 
Ithel ap Blethin ap Ithel of the above document had a daughter and 
heiress named Gwenhwyvar, who married Llywelyn Vychan ap 
Llywelyn ap Madoc Voel. This accords with the particulars con- 
tained in the Inquisition of 1388, and may be regarded as thoroughly 
established. I am unable to connect the David ap David ap Madoc 
with his co-parcener Llywelyn ap Llywelyn ap Madoc, though there 
is a temptation to regard them as cousins, thus— 


Madoc 
| 


| | 
Llywelyn David 





| 
Llywelyn Vychan David 


This would bring David and David’s wife, Lleucu, into connec- 
tion with Ithel Vychan, though this is altogether supposititious, and 
based solely on the document already given.. What punishment 
befell Ithel Vychan for the illegal alienation of his land (I presume, 
under the provisions of the Statute Quia Hmptores) I am unable to 
say. He died within a few years. A Llywelyn Vychan ap Lly- 
welyn Goch appears in the Ministers’ Accounts for Flintshire, for 
A.D. 1407, as a freeholder in the vill of Merton, but not in the 
other vills in which Ithel Vychan’s alienated property was situated. 

The publication of private deeds from the Mostyn muniments, 
such as those already contributed by Mr. Henry Taylor to Mr. 
Ebblewhite, would throw light upon many of the dark places of 
Flintshire genealogies, and it is to be hoped that the excellent 
beginning will be warmly followed up. 

Epwarp Owen. 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OF THE UniTeD Kinepom.—In the early 
part of 1892, on the suggestion of Professor Haddon of Dublin, the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, the Anthropological Institute, 
and the Folk-Lore Society, appointed delegates to discuss the means 
of combined action for obtaining simultaneous observations on the 
monuments of antiquity, the physical characters of the people, and 
their customs, traditions, and beliefs in various parts of the United 
Kingdom. They agreed to seek the co-operation of the British 
Association, which has local corresponding societies in connection 
with it, and received authority to act as a committee of that associ- 
ation, with the addition of a delegate from the Dialect Society, and 
of others specially representing Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. It 
was generally admitted that the success of the work depended upon 
its being taken in hand at once, since the forces impelling country 
folk towards the great towns, and the rapid means of transit from 
place to place now available to the very poorest, are fast effacing all 
special local peculiarities, and mixing up inextricably the races of 
which the population is composed. 

The first step of the Committee has been to issue a circular to 
persons known to bo well acquainted with the rural districts, 
requesting them to indicate such villages and places as appear 
especially to deserve ethnographic study, so that a list might be 
formed, out of which a selection might afterwards be made for the 
survey. The villages or districts suitable for entry on the list are 
defined to be such as contain in general not less than a hundred 
adults, the large majority of whose forefathers have lived there so 
far back as can be traced, and of whom the desired physical 
measurements, with photographs, might he obtained. For such 
typical villages and the neighbouring districts the committee pro- 
pose to record (1) physical types of the inhabitants, (2) current 
traditions and beliefs, (3) peculiarities of dialect, (4) monuments 
and other remains of ancient culture, and (5) historical evidence 
as to continuity of race. In each place they will endeavour to 
obtain the assistance of observers resident in the locality. 

The response which the committee have obtained to this preli- 
minary inquiry has been more general and encouraging than they 
had expected. In some places they have been met with the lament, 
—this ought to have been done fifty years ago, and it is now too 
late ; but from numerous others, in all quarters of the three king- 
doms, they have received information where the people are still 
primitive in their ideas and customs, unaffected by the intercourse 
of strangers, and bear a marked strain of one or other of the races 
by which this country has been peopled. For the use of these 
nformants, a brief code of directions has been prepared. 


Nore.—Any Member desiring to be supplied with the code of 
directions issued by the Committee of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science is requested to communicate at once 
with the Editor. 
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PETITION OF THE SEVEN BisHops.!—Zndorsement, “The Petition of 
y° Archb? and other B™ presented to his Majesty. 


“To y® King’s most Excellent Majesty. 


“The humble Petition of William Archb? of Canterbury and of 
divers of y* Suffragan B™ of y* Province now present w™ him, 
In behalf of y"selves & others of their Absent Brethren & of 
y‘ Clergy of their Respective Diocesses, 


“ Humbly Sheweth, 

“That their great Averseness, they find in y™selves, to y® Distri- 
bution & Publication in all their Churches, of your Majesty’s late 
Declaration for Liberty of Conscience proceedeth, neither have any 
want of Duty & Obedience to your Majesty; our holy Mother y° 
Church of England being both in her Principles & Constant Prac- 
tices, unquestionably loyal & having to her great honour, been, 
more than once publicly acknowledged to be so, by your Majesty : 
Nor yet from any want of due Tenderness to Dissenters; in Rela- 
tion to whom they are willing to come to such a Temper, as shall 
be thought fitt, when y°® matter shall be considered & settled in 
Parliam‘ & Convocation. But among many other considerations, 
from this especially, because y° Declaration is founded upon such a 
Dispensing Power, as has been often declared illegal in Parliam'’, 
and particularly in y® years 1662, 1672, and in y° beginning of your 
Majesty’s Reign: And is a matter of so great moment & conse- 
quence to y° whole Nation, both in Ch. and State, y* your Peti- 
‘tioners cannot in Prudence, Honour & Conscience, so far make 
y"selves Parties to It; as y* Distribution of It all over y® Nation, 
_ & Reading of It, even in God’s House, and in y* time of his Divine 
Service, must amount to in Com’on & Reasonable construction. 

“Your Petitioners therefore most humbly & earnestly beseech 
your Maj’ y‘ you will be graciously pleased not to insist upon y* 
Distribution and Reading your Majesty’s Declaration. 


“And your Petitioners &c. 
“ArchB? of Canterbury 


“BP of St, Asaph, Chichester, Ely, Bath and Wells, 
Peterborough, Bristol.” 


1 Copied by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas from what. appears to be an ori- 
ginal MS., in a hand resembling that of Bishop Lloyd, in the Cathedral 
Library at St. Asaph, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland having accepted the 
invitation of the Cambrian Archeological Association to visit Wales, 
a joint Meeting of the two Societies will be held at Carnarvon 
during the week commencing Monday, July 16, 1894. 

The Ricur Hon. Lorp Penruyn has consented to preside on the 
occasion, and has kindly subscribed ten guineas to the Local Fund. 

It is hoped that the Illustrated Programme, which is being pre- 
pared, will be ready for issue to the members early in June. 





Obituary. 
Howe. Witutam Lrioyp, Esa. 


WE have to record, with deep regret, the death of H. W. Lloyd, 
Esq., M.A.Oxon., one of the oldest members of our Association, 
which took place at twenty minutes to three o’clock on the 20th of 
September 1893, at his residence, 56, Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 

Mr. Lloyd was born at Rhagatt, the family seat in North Wales, 
on the 27th of August 1816, and spent his early years amongst the 
beautiful scenery on the borders of Merionethshire and Denbigh- 
shire, in a neighbourhood full of historical monuments and associa- 
tions which early attracted his attention. He received the earlier 
part of his education at Rugby, under the care of the celebrated 
Dr. Arnold, and there laid the foundation of scholarship, and ac- 
quired a taste for the classics which endured to the end of his life. 
From Rugby he passed on to Oxford, where he became a member 
of Balliol College and a Scholar of Jesus College, and while at that 
University turned his attention to the literature of his native 
country, enlarging the scope of an ordinary academical career, and 
preparing himself for those labours in which he subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself. 

Having thus received, at the outset of life, the advantages of a 
careful training in a University which, at least at that time, im- 
parted to its alumni the power of clear, logical perception and intel- 
lectual vigour, so far as the individual was capable of receiving it, 
Mr. Lloyd passed on to his second step in life, feeling himself called - 
to the highest of all callings, the Christian ministry. He became 
curate of St. Asaph, and subsequently Vicar of Voelas, near Cerrig- 
y-drudion. He had imbibed from his family the opinions of the Low 
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Church, or Evangelical School of the Established Church, in which 
he had been brought up, but in the course of his ministrations came 
in contact with two other schools of thought, which forced them- 
selves upon his attention. On the.one hand it was impossible to 
hold a cure in Wales without having to deal with Dissenters ; on 
the other hand, he could not ride over his family estate without 
being struck by such names as Havod yr Abad, or noticing the 
memorials of a religion which had preceded that of the Established 
Church in the country. Feeling that he had accepted, as most do, 
the opinions in which he had been brought up, without having 
‘sufficiently examined for himself the foundations upon which they 
rested, he saw the necessity for clearly understanding why he was 
neither a Catholic nor a Dissenter, but a minister of the Established 
‘Church. Thus he was brought face to face with two great truths 
or principles, viz., the oneness of theological truth, and the source 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. ‘These investigations so unsettled him 
that he resigned his cure, and went to Old Oscott, near Birming- 
ham, where he was received into the Catholic Church on the 6th of 
April 1846. But having returned to the ancient faith, he had lost 
his temporal preferment, and found that former friends had grown 
cold or positively antagonistic, so that from that time he entered 
upon a life of great hardship and self-denial. One whose opinion 
carries weight observed of him, that it will never be known in 
this world how much he suffered for the sake of his religious con- 
victions. 

In the year 1850 he married Eliza Anne, daughter of George 
Wilson, Esq., of Nutley and Brighton, by whom he had issue, a 
daughter, Mary, who died young, and is buried at Mortlake, Surrey ; 
and an only son, Edward H. Lloyd, who still survives. Mrs. Lloyd’s 
mother, Elizabeth Smallpiece, was a descendant of Robert Small- 
piece of Hockering, co. Norfolk, to whom the arms, sa., a chevron 
engrailed between three roses, were granted in 1574. 

During the time of the Crimean war Mr. Lloyd held a position 
as supernumerary in the War Office, and at a subsequent period 
was one of those men of University distinction whom the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Capel asked to assist him in procuring the advan- 
tages of a higher education for Catholics. In this way he was resi- 
dent for many years in London, where he had the advantages of 
being able to continue his studies and investigations into Welsh 
history, archwology, and philology, at the British Museum and 
other kindred institutions, and also of meeting many interested in 
= same or similar pursuits, with whom he formed a lasting friend- 
ship. 
Notwithstanding the many avocations and duties of his busy life, 
he found time both to assist others, and himself achieve consider- 
able literary work. For many years an intimate friend of the late 
Chevalier Lloyd of Clochfaen, he took a considerable part in the 
compilation of the History of Llangurig and the History of Powys 
Fadog, many of the poems having been collected and translated by 
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a lasting monument of the versatility and elegance of his 
mind. 

A characteristic incident took place during the time the latter 
work was being brought out. Few men possess a kindlier soul 
than the late Chevalier Lloyd, but his Welsh blood was apt to- 
become inflamed by opposition or any attempt at control, though 
full of generosity. He most kindly presented his work to a large 
circle of friends, but as it proceeded Mr. Lloyd felt bound to 
protest somewhat against the introduction of matter which had 
little to do with the subject, and offended the religious suscepti- 
bilities of many readers. The Chevalier felt this remonstrauce so: 
sharply that for a time all intercourse ceased between the two, 
until a mutual friend, regretting the strained relations between two. 
men s0 sincerely attached, and knowing the generous impulses of 
both characters, contrived to restore their former friendly position, 
much to the content of both parties. 

A little later this friend was asked to write a critique upon a 
volume of the Chevalier’s work, and being well aware of how deli- 
cate a matter it was, while praising much, felt in conscience bound 
to point out some inaccuracies, and to observe that the work would 
have been improved by the omission of extraneous matter. Again 
the Chevalier took fire, and upon the issue of the next volume this. 
friend found himself without the copy of it which usually came 
accompanied by a most courteous and charming letter. The 
Chevalier had learnt who wrote the critique, but on this occasion 
Mr. Lloyd intervened with his good offices, and through his media- 
tion the’ volume was sent as usual, and a good understanding 
restored, which continued up to the author’s death. 

Besides the other literary work which he accomplished, and fre- 
guent articles and communications to newspapers and the journals 
of Societies to which he belonged, Mr. Lloyd translated into Welsh 
several of the old Latin hymns from the Breviary, and other 
Catholic devotions, including also the English Catholic Catechism. 
He was a member of the Committee or Council of the Cambrian 
Archwological Society, the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion,. 
of the Powys-land Club, etc., etc., which received valuable aid from 
his services. 

A man of deep piety and of most kind and genial disposition, his 
loss will be felt not only by his relatives, but by a large circle of 
sorrowing friends, to whom his bright and cheerful presence was. 
ever welcome. After a hard though well-spent life, and but a very 
brief illness, he passed from the troubles of this world to his rest 
and reward, where we may hope that the evils he had suffered and 
the good he had done may stand him in good stead. 

Like a Welshman, he was fond of tracing his forefathers 
through Cuhelyn, third son of Tudor ap Rhys Sais to Tudor 
Trevor, the common ancestor of many families who own large 
estates upon the borders of Shropshire and Denbighland; and it 
was a considerable satisfaction when a genealogical friend pointed 
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out to him that through his ancestress, Margaret, wife of Josiah 
Morrall of Plas Iolyn, co. Salop, and daughter of John Lloyd of 
Pontruffudd, he was descended through females from the ancient 
family of Lloyd of Rhagatt, who deduced their pedigree from 
Osbern Gwyddel. His mental powers were hereditary, his father, 
Edward Lloyd, Esq., of Berth and Rhagatt, having been an eminent 
barrister and Chairman of Quarter Sessions of Merionethshire for 
half a century, during which period his services were so valued 
that a public subscription was raised to purchase his portrait, by 
Eddis, R.A., which was placed in the County Hall at Dolgelly. 
His mother was Frances, daughter of John Edward Madocks, Hsq., 
of Vron Iw. 

Mr. Lloyd’s grandfather, Judge Lloyd of Berth, a King’s Counsel, 
was Chief Justice of the Carmarthenshire Circuit, and married 
Margaret, daughter and‘ co-heir of Josiah Morrall, Esq., of Plas 
Iolyn, Salop, the representative of the old family of Edwards o 
Cillendref, an adjoining estate, in the old mansion house of which 
Colonel Jones, the regicide, was taken and who was afterwards exe- 
cuted. 

Mr. Lloyd was buried on Tuesday, the 26th September, in the 
same grave with his daughter, and wife who had predeceased him, 
in the cemetery of the Catholic Church at Mortlake, co. Surrey, 
the Very Rev. Canon Wenham officiating. Among those who 
attended the funeral were Edward H. Lloyd, Esq., the only son, 
and Mrs. Lloyd; Miss Wilson, sister-in-law of the deceased ; C. Gas- 
quet, Esq., brother of Dom Gasquet; Mrs. Bagshawe, wife of Judge 
Bagshawe; H. F. J. Vaughan, Esq., of Humphreston Hall, Salop, 
and his two sons, for many years intimate friends of the deceased, 
and others; among whom were noticeable the members of his 
household, to whom he had endeared himself by kindnesses and 
consideration, extending over many years, and who repaid it by the 
most careful attention in his last illness. 2. J. P. 





Frrata.—P. 108, in title of paper, for History of St. Silin Church, Mont- 
gomeryshire, read History of St. Silin Church, Denbighshire. 
P. 126, description of illustration, for David Mansell of Pen-y-Bont 
read David Maurice of Pen-y-Bont. 
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